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EXECUTIVE  BACKGROUND 


The  movement  launched  by  the  militant  Islamic  clergy  of  Iran  under 
Khomeini's  leadership  in  1962  succeeded  in  overthrowing  the  Shah  in  February 
1979.  After  the  fall  of  the  monarchy,  the  clergy  entered  a  coalition  with 
several  nonclerical  personalities  and  groups.  These  partners  were  dropped  one 
by  one  and  eliminated  from  the  political  scene.  Ac  first,  Che  clerical 
leaders  seemed  uncertain  as  to  what  role  the  'Islamic  modernists'  would  play 
in  Che  Islamic  Republic.  On  the  ocher  hand,  the  clerical  leaders  were  fully 
determined  not  to  allow  Che  nationalist  and  liberal  political  figures  to  gain 
lasting  power.  They  also  made  it  clear  from  the  outset  that  they  had  no 
thought  of  entering  into  an  alliance  with  the  secular  left,  and  none  seemed 
necessary. 

In  less  than  two  years  after  their  direct  takeover  of  the  state — from 
November  1979  to  mid-1981  —  the  mllit  int  Shi'ite  clergy  succeeded  in  removing 
secular  nationalist  and  liberal  elements  from  the  political  scene.  The 
elimination  of  the  rival  Islamic  forces  took  an  additional  year-and-a-half . 

By  Che  end  of  1982,  they  had  destroyed  the  well-organized  and  highly  dedicated 
Islamic  radicals,  Che  Mujahedin.  They  had  also  succeeded  in  putting  an  end  to 
the  presence  of  Ayatollah  Shari’ ac-madarl  and  ocher  dissident  Ayatollahs  as  a 
political  force  capable  of  throwing  Its  support  behind  any  oppositional  group 
or  organization.  Finally,  in  1983,  the  clerical  regime  destroyed  Che  last 
remaining  political  organization  of  ^ny  consequence:  the  Tudeh  Party.  In 
sum,  since  lea  direct  seizure  of  power  in  November  1979,  Che  Shi'ite  militant 
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clergy  has  ruthlessly  dealt  with  all  Its  orgaulzed  political  opponents ,  and 
has  by  and  large  succeeded  in  destroying  them. 

Having  seized  power,  the  militant  Shi'ite  clergy  has  been  ,^bl*e  to  hold  it 
for  over  four  years.  It  has  succeeded  in  gaining  control  over  the  government  , 
bureaucracy  and  the  armed  forces,  most  notably  through  the  creation  of  a 
hierarchy  of  'Political-Ideological'  Bureaus.  Furthermore,  it  has  created  its 
own  distinctive  and  formidable  apparatus  of  repression  in  the  form  of  the 
Revolutionary  Courts  and  the  Corps  of  Revolutionary  Guards  and  its  offshoots 
such  as  the  patrol  groups  of  the  "Vengeance  of  God."  Confident  that  their 
actions  are  Justified  in  defense  of  Islam,  the  ruling  clerical  elite  have  been 
unscrupulous  in  putting  this  apparatus  of  repression  to  full  use  against  the 
"enemies  of  God." 

Two  preconditions  for  the  long-term  viability  of  the  clerical  regime  are 
implicit:  (1)  successful  elimination  of  organized  opposition  groups,  and  (2) 

effective  control  of  the  state  and  the  forces  of  coercion.  In  addition,  the 
long-term  viability  of  a  regime  depends  on  at  least  three  other  factors: 

(3)  its  legitimacy,  (A)  the  unity  of  its  ruling  elite  and  its  ability  to  carry 
out  concerted  political  action,  and  (3)  a  modicum  of  popular  support. 

For  the  Islamic  theocracy  to  be  viable  in  the  long  run,  Khomeini's 
charismatic  legitimacy  has  to  be  converted  into  a  legal  order  which  is 
believed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  tenets  of  Shi' ism.  As  with  all 
charismatic  leadership,  the  problem  of  succession  to  Khomeini  poses  perhaps 
the  greatest  threat  of  disintegration  to  the  regime.  Since  Khomeini's  theory 
of  theocratic  government  is  a  major  innovation  in  Shi'ite  history,  the 
principles  of  legitimacy  of  the  clerical  regime  are  problematic.  Nevertheless, 
the  sustained  efforts  being  made  to  popularize  the  theory  of  theocratic 


5-  ".  ciument, ,  and  the  election  oi  an  Assembly  of  Experts  which  has  received  Che 
Imam's  instructions  on  the  issue  or  succession,  greatly  enhance  the  prospects 
ror  the  survival  or  the  regime  after  Khomeini's  death. 

The  broad  acceptance  of  the  principles  of  legitimacy  of  theocratic 
government,  and  more  directly  the  successful  solution  to  the  problem  of 
succession  bear  on  the  ability  of  the  ruling  clerical  elite  to  remain  united, 
or  at  least  capable  of  concerted  political  action,  despite  internal  differ¬ 
ences  and  divisions.  The  less  room  there  is  for  disputes  over  the  iegitimacy 
and  precise  meaning  of  velayat-e  faqih,  and  the  less  bitter  the  quarrels  over 
Khomeini's  succession,  the  more  likely  the  ruling  clergy  are  to  survive 
Khomeini  as  a  reasonably  unified  political  elite  of  an  Islamic  theocracy  in 
Iran. 

Khomeini  has  done  everything  in  his  power  to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
rift  within  the  ruling  clergy  while  isolating  the  dissident  clerics  and 
forcing  them  into  submission  or  silence.  He  has  also  presided  over  a  sus¬ 
tained  and  impressive  effort  to  translate  Islamic  theocracy  into  a  permanent 
legal  order.  There  can  be  no  ooubt  that  the  longer  Khomeini  livet  ,  and  the 
further  the  process  cf  institutional  consolidation  of  a  totalitarian 
theocratic  state  progresses  unoer  his  supervision,  the  greater  the  prospects 
for  the  long-term  viability  of  the  clerical  regime  in  Iran.  However,  such 
long-term  viability  is  difficult  to  assess. 

Lastly,  the  regime  is  supported  by  an  active  technical  second  stratum, 
and  it  is  supported  with  fanatical  enthusiasm  by  the  young  cadre  of  the 
revolutionary  groups,  organizations  and  agencies.  All  the  indices  of 
discontent,  however,  point  to  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  the  regime  among 
moat  segments  of  the  adult  population!  in  Iran,  especially  the  sizable 
secularized  middle  class.  Discontent  and  disaffection  are  not  organized,  and 


rind  no  open  avenues  of  policical  expression  under  the  Islamic  totalitarian 
theocratic  state.  Nevertheless,  if  the  regime  is  unable  to  stem  this  trend 
through  the  revival  of  the  economy  and  the  provision  of  basic  services, 
continued  discontent  is.  In  the  long  run,  likely  to  erode  the  control  of  the 
ruling  clergy  over  the  government  and  the  army.  At  present,  the  situation  is 
one  of  widespread  disaffection  rather  than  active  opposition,  which  is  made 
impossible  by  the  Islamic  Republic's  machinery  of  repression. 

In  foreign  policy,  Iran's  clerical  regime  remains  adamant  in  its 
hostility  towards  the  United  States,  and  in  its  firm  commitment  to  export  the 
Islamic  revolution.  Within  the  framework  of  these  objectives,  foreign  policy 
is  conducted  with  considerable  pragmatism.  The  one  exception  to  this  general 
pragmatism  concerns  the  war  with  Iraq  and  stems  from  Khomeini's  determination 
to  overthrow  Saddam  Hussein.  The  war  with  Iraq  has  caused  considerable 
hardsnip  and  discontent,  and  there  has  been  considerable  pressure  to  terminate 
it  and  to  make  peace  with  Iraq  since  the  summer  of  1982.  But  Khomeini  has 
firmly  opposed  peace,  and  insists  on  the  defeat  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  the 
'liberation'  of  the  Shi'ite  holy  cities  of  Iraq. 
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I.  HisiuRiCAL  Background 


1 .  Shi'xsm  ia  the  hedleval  Period 

The  various  Shi'ite  branches  or  Islam  have  their  nucleus  in  'the  Party' 
ishi'd)  of  'aii,  the  son-tn-lav  of  Muhammaa ,  who  became  the  fourth  and  last 
universdlly  recognizeo  'rightly-guided'  Caliph  in  bSb  and  aied  :n  cbu.  tt 
these,  a  group  organized  into  a  religious  sect  by  the  mid-eighth  century  was 
to  survive  various  crises  of  succession  and  became  known  as  the  Imami  Shi'ites 
on  account  of  their  doctrine  of  Imamate  (divinely-inspired  leadership) .  The 
sect  was  also  referred  to  as  the  'Twelvers,'  because  of  their  belief  tiiat  the 
12uh  Imam  xn  the  line  of  succession  did  not  die,  but  retreated  into  hidlrg,  or 
"occultacion,"  thus  precluding  the  emergence  of  further  divinely-inspire 
Imams . 

Twelver  Shi' ism  bore  the  permanent  imprint  or  the  doctrine  of  the  Irramate 
formulated  under  the  leadership  of  the  6th  Imam,  Ja'far  ai-Sadiq  (d.  765'.  To 
assure  the  lasting  sectarian  organization  of  tne  Shi'ites  as  a  discipiii-i-d 
sect  under  institutionalized  religious  authority,  he  dissociated  supreme  reli¬ 
gious  authority  from  actual  political  rule,  and  rested  it  on  ' ilm — divinely- 
inspired  knowledge.  Later  generations  of  Shi'ite  scholars,  the  ' ulana  c.  'the 
learned,'  derived  their  religio-legal  authority  from  this  basic  premise  .ith- 
ouc  any  reference  to  reigning  political  authority.  Throughout  the  meCj.e-  al 
period,  the  Twelver  Shi'ites  reached  an  accommodation  with  non-Shi' ice  r'v.lers 
and  were  therefore  considered  the  'moderate'  branch  of  Shi' ism.  In  contrast 
to  the  (aiuinstream)  Sunnis,  liowevt-r.  Twelver  Shi'ites  retrained  from  granting 
cht;  ruo-ing  powers  any  religious  authority,  which  was  invested  exciusivei.  in 
the  ' ulama.  In  this  way,  the  ' ulama  were  able  to  persist  and  flourish 
inucpendently  of  government  and 
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iiidependancly  oi  government  and  political  vicissitudes.  This  development  has 


critical  implications  historically,  and  in  the  modern  context.  In  the  thir¬ 
teenth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Sufism  spread  amongst  the  .Musiim 
masses  of  Iran.  Popular  Sufism,  by  admitting  the  possibility  of  unmediated 
contact  with  God,  provided  fertile  ground  for  the  growth  of  undisciplined 
religiosity,  and  heightened  mass  receptivity  to  apocalyptic  and  "exaggerated” 
claims  to  Mahdihood  and  incarnation.  Twelver  Shi' ism  anathematized  ^ 
claims  as  ghluww .  exaggeration,  or  extremism.  Religious  groups  whos  'lews 
and  practices  exceeded  the  boundaries  of  Twelver  Shi* ism  were  espec’  v  con¬ 
centrated  in  northwest  Iran  and  Anatolia,  which  had  experienced  a  mas  .e 
influx  of  Turkman  nomadic  tribes.  The  Islamicization  of  these  Turkman  tribes 
was  most  superficial,  and  central  Asiatic  shamanistic  elements  remained  in 
their  religion.  The  veneration  of  Aii  as  a  Godhead  became  quite  widespread, 
and  Shi'tte  elements  were  superimposed  on  the  veneer  of  Sunni  Islam.  Isma'ii, 
the  founder  of  the  Safavid  Empire  rose  in  this  milieu  of  Turkman  "extremism" 
and  claimed  Co  be  the  incarnation  of  the  Prophet,  of  Ali  and  the  Imams,  of  the 
Mahdi  and  God. 

2 .  Establishment  of  Shi* ism  in  Iran 

The  establishment  of  Shi' ism  as  the  state  religion  oi  Iran  dates  from  the 
foundation  of  the  Safavid  empire  in  1501.  The  empire  was  created  by  the  mili¬ 
tary  force  of  a  millenarian  warrior  order  whose  members  adhered  tr  an  aberrant 
variety  of  Shi 'ism  described  above.  Once  the  conquest  of  Iran  was  completed, 
mlllenarianism  lost  its  political  utility  for  the  new  ruling  dynasty  and  be¬ 
came  more  of  a  liability  than  an  asset.  The  Safavids  invited  a  number  of  Arab 
Shi'ite  theologians  to  their  kingdom  to  spread  the  orthodox  Shi'ite  creed 
among  the  population  of  Iran,  which  was  predominantly  Sunni  this  time.  The 
incoming  ulama  haiied  the  creation  of  the  first  Shi'ite  state  ..n  history. 


u'.  p  C  c  'w  C  UQ  i  e  ^  1  w  i  u’.  iC  y  01  C  r» *.  U'.'  i  d  T"  ’  ^  5)  ,  dll^  C  p  c  1  O  t  ^  'j  V  1.  '  ’.  ! .  '  •- .'  a  ■  - 

-iCace  111  cne  ;; t  ' -^la^ iou  or  ihi'iirn.  The  iniiow  or  Sni'ite  iiic^  ^  .ai.=  j:.., 
jurlata  rrciu  the  arab  lands  ir.co  Iran  unaer  royal  spcns^rship  ■.oiii.iaued 
two  caacuries.  Keanwnlle,  cne  baiavia  rulers  toor  scrcnji  aiec-sares  r.^  sur-pr.- ■- 
Sufism,  a  popular,  somewhat  synorecic  expressionist  Islam,  which  wc .  vice- 
spread  among  the  masses  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries.  Ihes- 
developments  eliminated  the  rivalry  of  the  Sufi  Snaykhs  as  popular  rel 
leaders,  and  enabled  the  Shi 'ice  clergy  to  dominate  the  daily  leiigiouc  a 
of  the  masses  to  an  extent  unknown  in  other  Islaiaic  lands. 

Although  the  Safavid  scate  remained  ' caesaropapis t , '  incegr c ; ;  no  1.  ■ 
and  State,  to  its  last  aay ,  the  sevenceer.ih  and  early  eigh  tec.,-;  r.  .n.ur:- 
w'itnessea  tue  growth  of  an  increasingly  cistinct  religious  iru: :  1 .. -.i  c  i .  . 
t.iough  still  hetc-r  :.nomous ,  was  fairly  clear...y  ditiertn  lated  from  otne.' 
oriuches  of  the  state,  .^fter  the  collapse  or  tne  Safavid  empire  in  ,  ,  me 

Sni'ite  clergy  were  forced  to  subsist  on  tiieir  own  resources,  toc-.lav  ;  nce-pe-. 
lent  or  the  state.  The  state,  furthermore,  assumed  a  ruthiesa.;.y  host li- 
posture  in  this  period  towards  Shi' ism  anc  its  custodial', s.  Th.e  rig'. 
farced  selt-subsistence  resulted  in  an  immediate  ana  drastic  dccltr.e  -.t  e..j - 
gious  learning;  but  in  the  long  run,  it  bore  fruit  in  the  form  of  the  I's  ,li 
religious/ intellectual  movement.  The  Usui  i  movement  consis'tec  of  a  rev;  al 
Shi'ite  jurisprudence  which  dooiinated  the  last  oecaaes  of  the  eighroenc;;  a.ic 
tne  whole  of  the  n.neteench  century.  It  oeveaoped  the  theory  that  .ur.in,  the 
occuitaCion,  or  concealment  oi  the  ".welrth  Imam,  which  is  believea  t ha  e 
taken  place  in  the  ninth  century  and  to  continue  to  the  Lnd  of  Time,  Shi  itc 
jurists  were  collectively  entitled  to  religious  authority  as  his  v  iceger- 
inc  ,  by  imp  1  1  cat  i.  n  ,  could  c  IlecC  religious  ca.xes  on  iiis  behalf.  ■  m.  \-c- 
ment  resuiteu  in  very  considerable  eniiancemenr  of  the  power  ana  the  independ¬ 
ence  o.  ahr'ite  rciigiou.-:  i  I'lS  1 1 1  u  t  ..oiis  .  The  revival  r  j  u  risp :  uOe.c .  a  great. 
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augm^niea  i.ne  prerogac ives  of  cho  iui'lte  clergy  a&  cue  duLtiorfcaCive  incer- 
precers  or  che  Sacred  Law.  Hencerorch,  tfieir  unrivaled  dominion  over  the 
religious  lire  of  che  masses  was  not  just  che  result  of  che  absence  of  rival 
Sufi  Shaykhs  but  had  a  firm  doctrinal  basis  which  gained  virtually  universal 
acceptance  in  che  nineteenth  century. 

The  U s u 1 i  movement  assured  che  independence  of  religious  authority  from 
the  political  autl.ority  and  consequently  the  autonomy  and  autocephaly  of  the 
Shi'ite  clergy.  By  authorizing  che  collection  of  religious  taxes  on  behalf  ...f 
the  Hidden  (tne  Twelfth)  Imam,  che  Usuli  movement  assured  a  large  measure  of 
rinancial  autonomy  for  the  religious  institution. 

Faced  with  the  weak  central  government  of  the  Qajars  (1785-1925)  the 
power  of  the  religious  leaders  reached  its  zenith  in  che  nineteenth  century. 

.i  rough  aivision  of  che  'political'  and  che  'religious'  functions  go-  eir.- 
nenc  was  worked  out,  and  Che  Shi'ite  clergy  assumed  independent  control  of  che 
latter,  comprising  che  religious,  judicial  and  educational  institutions. 

3 .  Three  Conceptions  of  Religious  Authority 
in  che  History  of  Shi 'ism 

Norms  of  autiiority  in  religion  contain  crucial  implications  both  for 
religious  ranking  and  for  political  stratification.  Shi' ism  contains  several 
norms  of  authority  which  have  the  potential  for  such  an  Impact.  All  of  these 
are  ultimately  decjcible  from  the  theory  of  the  Imamate,  or  infallible  leader¬ 
ship  of  Che  community  of  believers.  The  Akhbari  (Traditionalist)  conception 
of  the  Imamate,  which  was  dominant  before  the  eleventh  century  anc  was  revived 
in  die  seventeenth,  was  hostile  to  all  extension  of  che  autncricy  of  the  Imams 
after  cne  concealm  ;nt  of  the  Twelrch  Imam,  and  conceded  de  lacto  reiigicas 
authority  only  to  the  compilers  oi  their  Traditions.  Indirectly,  howevu',  it 
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and  Che  aayy  ids .  descendants  of  the  Prophet,  who  could  claim  to  partake  cf  the 
charisma  ci  the  lireaee  oi  th.e  Iniams .  Their  charlsn.a  •'!  descent  trcn  the 
Prophet  and  the  Lmatr.s  became  a  source  of  legitimacy  icr  their  privileges  under 
the  Safavids,  and  enhanced  their  socio-political  ccmlnation  in  the  seventeenth 
and  early  eighteentn  centuries.  Thus,  the  Ak-hbari  orientations  indirectly  en¬ 
couraged  the  fusion  of  religious  and  political  authority,  and  militated 
against  the  consolidation  of  dif terentiated  religious  authority  of  the  Shi'ite 
clergy. 

A  second  historically  important  norm  of  authority  in  Shi 'ism  is  the 
y.ahdistic  tenet — the  belief  in  the  return  of  the  Twelfth  Imam  as  the  Mandi  ct 
the  rightly-guided  (messianic)  leader  at  the  End  cf  Time.  This  miller.arian 
norm  of  authority,  when  successf uiiy  activated  by  a  claimant  to  Mahdihccd  im¬ 
mediately  instituted  a  charismatic  structure  of  domination  in  which  religious 
and  political  auti;  rity  were  fused  in  Che  person  of  the  supreme  leader. 

Lastly,  we  ha-e  the  Shi'ite  norm  of  the  juristic  authority  of  the  spe¬ 
cialists  in  religious  learning.  In  contradistinction  to  the  previous  two 
norms,  the  jurist!  ■  principle  enhances  differentiated  religious  authority  and 
creates  a  basis  on  which  a  'clergy'  could  be  established  alongside  political 
authority  and  independent  of  it.  This  last  norm  of  religious  authoritv 
emerges  with  the  rise  of  the  Shi'ite  science  of  jurisprudence  (L'sul  al-figh) 
in  the  eleventh  century  and  assumes  its  final  form  in  the  division  cf  the 
Shi'ite  community  into  muj  cahed  (authoritative  jurist)  ar.c^muqalled  (follower) 
in  the  nineteenth  century. 

4.  Social  Positiou  and  Functions  of  the 

Shi'ite  Clergy  In  the  Nineteenth  Century 

The  organtzat Lon  and  social  position  of  the  Shi'ite  clergy  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century  merges  some  attention.  The  Shi'ite  clergy  did  not  constitute  a 
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nonolltnic  group  ir.  r.ineteenth  Cc-nLury  Iran.  Its  menibcra  .-jhareu  a  dcVvitiun 
Islam  as  they  conceived  it,  as  well  as  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  public 
image  of  piety,  decorum  and  honesty.  They  were  also  united  by  a  basic  reli¬ 
gious  education,  regularized  performance  of  "religious"  casks,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic's  recognition  of  their  religious  role.  They  were  divided,  however,  ry 
such  factors  as  degree  of  education,  function  within  the  vast  fielc  of  reli¬ 
gious  activities,  general  social  status,  source  and  extent  of  income,  access 
to  political  and  economic  power  and  authority,  and  personal  doctrinal 
positions . 

An  especially  important  factor  in  determining  a  religious  specialist's 
personal  influence  and  prestige  as  a  representative  of  Islam,  and  consequently 
potential  political  force,  was  his  independence  from  royal,  governmental 
authority  and  control.  This  independence  was  made  possible  by  the  development 
of  the  juristic  norm  of  rellgio-legal  authority  in  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  more  independent  a  clergyman  was  from  governmental  authority,  the  greater 
was  the  likelihood  chat  the  community  of  believers  would  entrust  him  with 
chair  confidence  and  depend  upon  him  to  defend  their  interests  vis-a-vis  tne 
state.  Independence  was  of  special  significance  because  there  was  a  whole 
category  of  clergy  who  were  dependent  upon  the  state  for  its  position  anc.  much 
of  its  income,  a  category  whose  members  were  correctly  considered  "men  ot  the 
re.;ime."  In  urban  centers,  stace-appointeo  religious  specialists  who  were 
members  or  the  ruling  establishment  included  the  Imam  Jum'eh,  or  Friday  Fraver 
Leader,  and  the  Shaykh  al-Islam,  or  head  judge.  Although  holders  of  such 
positions  were  required  to  have  some  degree  of  higher  religious  education, 
political  considerations  and  sometimes  even  gifts  to  government  officials 
often  played  a  role  in  appointments,  and  the  positions,  while  technically  not 
hereditary,  tended  to  remain  in  the  same  family.  The  prevailing  attitude 
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towards  the  appomrea  clergy  on  the  part  or  the  general  population  and  the 
Independent  clergy  ranged  from  resigned  acceptance,  through  siceptlclsm  and 
mistrust,  to  disdain. 

The  political  role  of  the  independent  clergy  in  nineteenth  century  Irai. 
was  closely  connected  to  the  setting  in  which  it  was  practiced,  the  country's 
cities  and  towns.  The  city-quarter  was  the  basic  unit  into  which  nineteenth 
century  Iranian  cities  and  towns  were  diviaed.  It  was,  in  many  ways,  a 
self-contained  entity,  in  which  most  of  the  spiritual  and  material  require¬ 
ments  of  its  resideiits  were  tulfilled.  The  mosque  shared  with  the  bazaar  or 
market  place  the  role  of  central  focus  ot  an  individual's  life  outside  the 
home.  It  was  much  more  than  a  place  for  public  prayer  and  ir.stru.  tlon  In  ti.e 
precepts  of  Isiam.  Food  for  the  poor  was  often  distributed  from  t;;e  mosque. 
Children  received  basic  education  tiiere.  Public  demonstrations  and  the 
processions  of  the  dastehs ,  or  bands  of  mourners  who  paraded  and  cnanced  on 
the  ninth  and  tenth  of  the  month  of  Muharram  to  commemorate  the  martyrdom  of 
Imam  Hussayn,  frequently  set  out  from  mosques.  Madrasehs ,  or  theological 
seminaries  and  Husayniyyehs  or  Tekiyehs ,  structures  in  which  the  mortvroom  of 
Imam  Hussayn  was  commemorated,  were  also  found  in  most  city-quarters.  These 
edifices  were  ail  closely  identified  with  those  individuals  of  the  quarter — 
lay  notables,  merchants  of  substance,  and  religious  dignitaries,  who  provided 
the  funds  for  thei;  construction  anc  upkeep  through  religious  endowments,  as 
acts  of  charity  and  demonstrations  of  piety. 

It  was  customary  for  each  city-quarter  to  have  its  own  aasteh  for  the 
Muharram  processions.  Also,  bauds  of  lutls ,  who  in  theory  were  governed  by  a 
coae  of  chivalry,  which  encompasses  championing  the  underdog,  personal 
courage,  generosit. ,  loyalty,  and  the  ability  to  forgive,  were  also  associated 
with  Che  quarters.  But  the  iuti  bands  had  the  potential,  if  not  supervised, 
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a  particular  crait  tenaad  to  cluster  in  the  same  city-quarter. 

The  clergy,  especially  those  independent  ot  the  government,  were  an  es- 
seutial  element  in  the  lives  ot  most  believers  in  nineteenth  century  Iranian 
society  in  which  an  individual's  daily  routine  ana  behavior  as  well  as 
spiritual  and  ritual  needs  were  so  greatly  inilueiiced  by  the  dictates  ci 
Islam.  A  city  or  town,  or  on  a  smaller  scale,  a  city-quarter,  which  lacked 
one  or  another  religious  specialist  was  considered  inadequate,  and  communities 
often  competeo  in  attracting  renowned  Shi'ite  doctors  and  preachers. 

Elementary  education  in  the  quarter  was  provided  by  junior  or  less  highly 
educated  members  oi  the  clergy,  frequently  in  the  mosques  for  the  general 
population  and  in  the  home  for  children  of  notables.  And  at  a  higner  level  c: 
education,  the  mudarrestn ,  or  professors  of  religious  studies,  in  tne 
madrasehs ,  or  theological  seminaries,  prepared  the  future  clergy.  Legal 
matters  anu  aisputes,  personal  ana  commercial,  centering  around  the  Sacred  Law 
(shari' at) ,  were  resolved  by  religious  judges  in  religious  courts,  held 
usually  at  the  judge's  residence.  There  were  several  other  categories  o: 
religious  specialists,  Rowzeh  Khwans,  commemorators  of  the  Imams  and  their 
sufferings,  and  the  preachers.  The  va'ezzin,  or  preachers,  insured  the 
maintenance  of  Islamic  moral  standards  and  publicly  guided  the  populace  along 
the  "straight  path,"  both  on  private  matters  and  on  issues  political  in 
nature.  The  mujtahed,  or  in  some  instances,  several  rouj taheds ,  stood  at  the 
pinnacle  of  the  clergy  of  the  quarter,  adding  to  the  prestige  of  the  tow:.,  a 
muj  tahed  was  a  powerful  and  effective  spokesperson  and  a  source  of  influence 
and  protection  for  the  quarter's  population.  Muj tahed-quarter  identification 
was  significant,  and  it  was  not  infrequent  chat  muj  taheds  were  identified  by 
name  with  the  quarter  in  which  they  resided. 
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"cypicai"  ot  the  cacejjory,  the  career  of  Seyyed  Mohamad  Baqer  Shaft!  (  1766/7- 
lb44/5)»  is  an  instructive  iliustratiou  of  the  religious,  political,  social, 
and  economic  role  of  a  great  muj tahed.  In  1802/3,  Shaft!  chose  to  establish 
himself  in  Esfahan,  which  was  to  remain  his  residence  until  his  death.  There 
he  settled  in  Bidabad,  a  "popular"  quarter,  famed  tor  its  lutis .  Over  tne 
years,  Shafti’s  residence  in  Bidabad  became  one  of  the  major  establishme.nts  ox 
Esfahan,  rivaling  those  of  the  great  secular  notables,  and,  alongside  it,  he 
constructed  and  endowed  a  major  mosque  which  bears  his  name.  Shaft!  see-is  to 
have  believed  firmly  that  in  the  absence  of  the  Twelfth  Imam  it  was  the  duty 
of  Che  f agin,  or  jurist,  not  of  the  state,  to  see  to  it  that  the  Sacred  Law 
was  followed  and  enforced.  Shaft!  is  said  to  have  carried  out  as  many  as  iiO 
executions  and  to  have  flogged  numerous  malefactors.  Like  the  clerical  leader 
of  the  current  Islamic  Revolution,  Shaft!  had  extensive  financial  resources  at 
his  disposal.  He  received  large  contributions  in  the  form  of  alms  and 
religions,  not  only  from  the  population  of  Isfahan,  especially  for  the  bazaar, 
but  also  from  the  people  of  the  rest  of  Iran  and  India.  These  tunes  wer--  used 
in  extensive  charitable  enterprises,  which  helped  to  gain  him  substantia, 
support  from  the  poor.  In  the  Bidabad  quarter  of  Isfahan,  Shaft!  regularly 
distributed  gifts  and  proviaed  a  highly  organized  food  provision  system  which 
is  said  to  have  fed  2,000  needy  households.  He  was  also  a  clever  businessman 
and  established  himself  in  the  ranks  of  the  merchants  of  Isfahan,  where  he 
owned  400  caravanscris  and  200  shops.  He  was  as  well  a  major  landlord,  with 
holdings  which  text  ended  beyond  the  Isfahan  region  to  Yazd,  Pars,  and  his 
native  Gilan. 

With  his  religious  authority,  his  power  base  in  Isfahan,  support  among 
tne  masses,  connection  with  the  bazaar,  and  extraordinary  itaanciai  resources, 
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bi'.aiti.  Wat.  a  "idw  unto  himselt."  i.ii  fact,  he  is  reported  u  have  had  whar 
was,  ill  eirecc,  a  personal  police  torce,  and  could  always  rely  ou  the  supporc 
01  cha  lutis  or  the  city.  He  even  participated  in  open  revolt  against  the 
ihah's  governor  in  the  city  in  1837-38,  a  revolt  which  ultimately  resulted  in 
the  governor's  departure.  It  was  not  until  1840  that  the  central  government 
put  an  end  to  the  power  of  the  lutis  of  Esfahan,  by  executing  over  150  of  them 
and  sending  many  others  into  exile.  Although  the  Shah  was  able  to  reprimand 
two  major  forces  of  opposition  to  him  in  Esfahan,  the  Amin  od-Dowleh  and  the 
lutis ,  Shaft!  remained  untouchable  because  of  his  status  as  a  muj tahed  and  the 
local  support  he  possessed. 

5 .  Political  Role  of  the  Shi'ite  Clergy  in 

Nineteenth  and  Early  Twentieth  Century  Iran 

Throughout  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  numerous  inr-tanc  es  or  the 
leading  clergy  determining  domestic  and  international  politics,  with  impunity, 
when  they  felt  that  their  own  interests  and  the  Interests  of  Islam  were 
threatened.  In  order  to  maintain  their  status,  they  were  obliged  to  speak  out 
and  defend  what  they  and  the  community  saw  as  Islamic  interests.  Their  etftc-- 
tiveness  depended  to  a  great  extent  upon  their  prestige  ana  moral  autnoriry, 
tne  inviolable  status  of  their  position,  access  to  financial  resources  wi'.ich 
sometimes  exceeded  those  of  the  central  government,  close  connections  wiih  t'r.e 
observant  and  economically  influential  bazaar  merchants,  and  the  ability  to 
mobilize  the  lutis  and  the  masses  when  necessary. 

The  major  foci  of  political  activity  of  the  Shi'ite  clergy  were  the 
elimination  of  foreign,  non-Muslim  domination  and  influence  in  the  country  and 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  power  by  the  centra] 
government  against  their  own  status  and  the  interests  of  Islam,  broadly  inter¬ 
preted.  One  oi  the  earliest  ex.impUs  of  the  clergy's  pc  iiti.  ii,  strengtn  w  i - 
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the  dec  .’.arat  101.  oi  j  ihao .  or  holy  war,  u^jainst  Russia  in  ia.ib  by  leading 
ir.uj  taneas  ot  the  time,  whicti  lorced  the  reigning  Snah  to  support  the  sec.,;id 
Perso-Russian  War  against  his  better  judgment.  Clerical  opposition  to  foreign 
economic  involvement  is  best  demonstrated  by  their  efforts  in  1872-73  and 
1890-91,  which  forced  the  Iranian  government  to  cancel,  in  the  first  case,  the 
Reuter  Concession — by  which  a  British  national  was  granted  control  of  Ir-n's 
national  resources — and  in  the  second,  the  Tobacco  Regie  agreement,  whlci. 
turned  over  to  a  British  concessionaire  the  production,  sale  and  export  uf 
tobacco.  The  movement  which  achieved  the  cancellation  of  the  tobacco  conces¬ 
sion  Is  especially  significant  in  light  of  subsequent  clerical  political 
activity.  Opposition  began  with  denunciation  of  the  concession  from  the 
pulpit,  was  centered  in  the  cities,  involved  the  bazaar  ana  economic  pre* sure 
in  the  form  of  a  boycott  on  the  use  of  tobacco,  said  to  have  been  initiatec  by 
ai.  injunction  (f atva)  of  the  leading  muj tahed  of  the  perion,  ana  was  supported 
by  the  urban  masses  in  the  form  of  large  public  demonstrations.  Establishing 
a  pattern  which,  though  often  strained,  was  to  continue  through  the  Constitu¬ 
tional  Revolution  of  1905-11,  Westernizing  reformers,  many  of  whom  were  ada¬ 
mantly  anticlerical,  allied  with  the  Shi'ite  clergy  because  of  a  shared  oppo¬ 
sition  to  Qajar  autocratic  rule.  .Moreover,  the  Shi'ite  clergy  demonstrates 
that  they  had  the  capacity  to  exploit  "modern,"  Western  innovations,  such  as 
the  telegraph,  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  clergy's  image  as  oppouencs  of  foreign  aomination  and  Qajar  autocracy 
reached  its  ultimate  fulfillment  in  the  Constitutional  Revolution  of  1905-Jl. 
But  it  is  also  impercanc  to  remember  that  serious  disputes  among  leading 
members  of  the  ' ulnma  came  to  the  fore,  centering  around  the  key  issue  or  the 
Constitution  itself,  an  innovation  suppliou  by  the  "Westernizing  Reformers." 
While  important  muj  taheds  such  as  Sayyed  Muhammad  Tabatabai  and  Sayyed 


'Abdaiiali  Oehbehanl  supported  the  Constitution,  on  the  condition  that  it 
recognized  Shi'ite  Islam  as  the  state  religion  and  called  for  the  approval  of 
ail  legislation  by  a  committee  of  religious  jurists,  others  like  Shaykh 
Fazioilah  Nuri,  vehemently  opposed  in  principle  the  idea  ot  man-made  legisla¬ 
tion  embodied  in  the  Constitutior. . 

In  emphasizing  the  antiimperialist  and  antiautocratic  stana  taken  by  the 
nineteenth  century  Iranian  clergy  one  must  not,  however,  overlook  another 
*t.portant  aspect  of  their  political  involvement,  one  which  has  reasserted  it¬ 
self  in  the  Islamic  Republic,  their  vehemence  in  eliminating  those  whom  they 
considered  morally  or  doctrinaliy  corrupt,  and  thus  enemies  of  Islam.  Great 
pressure  was  put  upon  the  government  by  the  clergy  to  destroy  those  they  con¬ 
sidered  to  be  heretics:  the  Sufis  in  the  first  halt  of  the  century;  and  later 
the  Babls  and  Baha'is,  who  claim  over  20,000  martyrs  under  Qajar  rule. 

b .  Impact  ot  Twentieth-Century  Political 
Developments  on  the  Shi'ite  Clergy 

The  impact  of  Western  political  philosophy  began  to  be  felt  in  Iran  in 
the  last  quarter  or  the  nineteenth  century.  The  tirst  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  witnessed  Iran's  entry  into  the  age  of  moQern  politics  with  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  Revolution  (1906-lSll). 

Some  of  Che  early  lay  advocates  of  constitutional  reform  presented  their 
arguments  in  religious  tenns.  Arguments  in  favor  of  political  reiorra  and 
parliamentary  democracy  by  these  'modernists'  presented  them  as  conforming  to 
or  embodying  the  commonly-shared  Islamic  values.  During  the  Const icut zonal 
Revolution,  a  number  of  prominent  Sht 'Ice  jurists  themselves  also  supported 
the  Coiistitutionaliat  xovement  and  wroce  political  tracts  justiiying  parlia¬ 
mentary  democracy.  These  tracts  can  be  seen  as  the  first  attempts  to  address 
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che  twin  questious  or  c'ae  legi  t  ic;ac  ion  of  pariiamenc  ary  1  ac  ir  r.  ancJ  che 

I  luiat  lor.  c  i  darnocrat  i.:  gove  tt;nr.cuc  . 

Firaciy  ,  ciie  jurists  had  to  solve  the  problems  posed  iy  l:.c  -  .  vi-.i.;.  >i 
legisiatiorr  as  cei^berate  regusacion  of  social  reiatiw;.=  by  men.  lul-y 

even  partly  envisaging  the  secularizing  effects  ct  parliamentary  icgis^iu'.  lor. , 
tne  sympathetic  jurists  typically  justified  it  as  having  to  c  ■  witn  matters  or 
'custom'  ( ' urf ) — as  opposed  to  the  sacred  law  (shar ' ) — and  with  'worldly'  as 
distinct  from  'religious'  matters.  Secondly,  they  treated  the  problem  oi 
legitimizing  the  political  (executive)  authority  of  monarchical  constitut lonal 
government . 

With  the  advent  of  constitutionalism,  the  traditional  tneory  of  kingynip 
was  discarded.^  The  king  was  no  longer  the  Shadow  of  Coo  cn  earth.  For  the 
democrats,  uis  sovereignty  rested  in  part  or.  the  will  of  the  people.  From  the 
religious  point  of  view,  he  was  a  trustee — his  position  being  compared  b'r  one 
most  notable  Shi'lte  jurist  to  chat  of  the  administrator  of  a  religious  endow¬ 
ment,  This  legitimation,  however,  was  conditional  upon  the  confirmation  cf 
Che  king  In  his  office  by  the  Shi 'ire  authorities. 


The  Islamic  empire  inherited  the  pre-Lslamic  political  etni..-s.  .ariy 

as  the  eighth  century,  Sassauian  influences  penetrated  into  Islam,  b.:n  .n 
administrative  handbooks  and  in  "mirrors"  lor  princes.  The  Abbasic  cai.i,->hs 
encouraged  the  iuea  that  their  calipnate  was  a  continuation  oi  Persian 
royalty.  It  remained  for  che  Buyia  Dynasty  to  fully  revive  the  Sassar.iua 
conception  of  kingship.  In  the  tench  century  the  Buyids  assumed  the  tit^e  cf 
Shahinshah;  the  title  continued  to  be  borne  by  the  Saijuk  sultans  in  the 
followina  century.  Thus,  with  the  eclipse  of  the  Abbasid  Calipnate  in  the 
tenth  century,  political  theory  came  to  center  arouna  the  de  facto 
ruiers--iater  Co  be  designated  Sultans — rather  than  the  caliphs.  3y  the 
second  half  of  Che  eleventh  century,  a  tradition  of  acclaiming  the  ruler  as 
the  Shadow  of  God  on  Earth  became  firmly  established.  For  a  further  account 
of  the  traditional  theory  of  kingship,  see  AKS  Lampeon,  "Quis  Custodiet 
Custodes :  Some  Reflections  on  the  Persian  Theory  of  Government."  Stucia 

or  see  .arjomar.d.  The  Shadow  oi  God  and  tho  Hiicer  Im.'iC. 
iChicago;  Iniverslty  of  Chicago  Pr..  ,,  19B4),  Chapter  III. 
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Cj-erical  wricings  were  flawed,  Uowever,  by  a  ..uir.bev  oi  iruportar.t  rr^.-JOT.- 
^epcioiio  che  nacure  and  unaerlylng  prlncipica  oi  par  .ian'.eiuary 

cemocracy.  The  serious  secularizing  implications  of  legislation  were  piayec 
down,  and  a  number  of  il.at  contradictions  between  Islamic  and  Liberaj.  politi¬ 
cal  concepts  were  ignored.  Once  these  implications  became  cleai ,  these  tracts 
were  not  to  serve  as  Che  basis  for  a  modernized  Shi’ite  poliCicr.!  ccri^.  Tne 
pro-Coustituticn  jurists  soon  found  themselves  on  the  defensive.  The  reac¬ 
tionary  camp  within  the  Shl'ite  clergy  continued  to  gain  in  strengt:.  .»r.d  was 
unmistakably  preaominant  by  the  beginning  of  the  second  decade  of  the  century . 

Following  their  disillusionment  with  Constitutionalism  irom  9 !  1  onwards, 
the  Shl'ite  clergy  withdrew  from  the  political  arena.  Th.e  estab j  ishtnenc  c: 
tne  Pahlavi  regime  a  aecade  later  assured  cneir  increasing  exc  I.isicn  frci:i  the 
po.'  icy . 

The  erosion  of  clerical  control  over  education  had  begun  even  before  the 
Conscicutional  Revolution.  It  culminated  in  the  creation  of  a  seculat  , 
national  educational  system  with  the  implementation  of  Reza  Shah's  educational 
rerorir.s.  Control  e  ver  education  was  the  least  defensible  of  clcri  .  a.  roc, 'na¬ 
tives  as  it  WeS  a  contingent  lace,  lacking  anv  doctrinal  basis.  .‘‘lore  cefetn- 
isle  c..ericai  citadels  also  loLl  under  the  attack  of  the  cent  ral -c.  :ng  state. 
The  1930s  witnesstc  the  major  defeat  of  the  clergy  in  the  legal  spneic,  a 
sphere  where  ciericaj.  duwinativ.ii  rested  on  a  firm  doctrinal  basis.  Ihc  juu;- 
ciary  was  sccuiarizea  and  cencraliiea  under  state  control.  Finally,  tut 
Er.uowmencs  Act  of  1934  established  a  centralized  control  over  religious 
endowments  throughout  Iran  which  had  largely  been  under  airect  or  delegated 
control  01  trie  clergy. 

The  Shi'ite  clergy  became  vieepiy  ulienated  from  the  moderni  .<  i  ng  Pahlavi 
state  and  the  increasingly  secularized  political  ti.ce  wnlch  dominalca  ic . 


ICs  opposition  to  the  etatist  reginio  assumed  the  rorm  oi  a  stauncri  ’-rac:Lti  n- 
aiism.  In  their  bid  to  overthrow  the  Pahlavi  regime,  Khomeini  ar.a  some  ether 
olerios  natural!;/  turned  to  the  Shi’ite  tradition  to  lind  iocological  - 

tier.  .  In  doing  so,  they  reactivated  Che  process  which  ruiu  uv.ioidec  ^tse.; 
into  the  early  nineteenth  century  equilibrium  between  political  and  religious 
power . 

It  is  true  in  general  chat  once  the  separation  ot  political  and  religious 
authority  is  established,  given  the  indisputable  superiority  ct  dod  over 
earthly  powers,  the  pocenciai  for  theocracy  is  present.  However,  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  the  advocacy  of  theocracy  was  to  remain  a  latent  possibility, 
a  possibility  which  was  in  fact  not  to  be  actualized  until  the  recent  decades. 

By  1970,  tiowever,  the  Shi'ice  clergy  no  longer  felt  itself  bound  by  tlit 
nineteenth  century  balance  between  political  and  religious  authority  which 
was  In  part  reflected  in  the  Constitution  of  1906-1907),  as  this  arrangement 
nad  been  trampled  upon  by  the  state.  The  Pahlavi  state's  intensified  en¬ 
croachment  upon  the  spheres  which  had  remained  under  religious  control  forced 
a  number  of  Shi'ite  religious  leaders  to  couple  their  championship  or  the 
menaced  Islam  with  cla'ms  of  theocratic  government.  AyatoIiah  Ruhol^ah 
Khomeini  anc  others  extended  the  h.ighly  technical  and  specitic  ciscussi.m  of 
the  rights  oi  the  regent  in  the  eariy  nineteenth  century  iegai  theo''y  o;  tne 
Lsuli  school  into  a  political  theory,  which  proposed  theocratic  governmeiu  in 
the  torm  ol  velayat-e  taqih--'thc  sovereignty  of  the  jurist,'  ot  'the  mandate 
of  the  clergy.'  The  theory  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  religious  jurist  was  put 
icrward  as  the  Islamic  alternative  to  the  Pahlavi  regime  and  was  eveTitual^ly 
incorporated  by  Khomeini's  toliewers  into  a  new  Constitution  which  was  rati¬ 
fied  b>  the  referendum  of  December  2-2,  1979. 
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Khomeini's  theory  o£  velayac-e  faqlh,  first  published  in  i971,  is  a  bole 


innovation  in  the  history  of  Shi' ism.  He  generalized  the  early  Usuli  argu¬ 
ments,  which  were  designed  to  establish  the  legal  and  religious  authority  of 
•.:.c  bhi'ite  mujtaneds,  to  eliminate  tne  duality  ot  religious  and  temporal 
luthority.  Khomeini  categorical ly  stated  that  "the  soverelgntv  of  the  jurist 
■■  e.ir.s  govern.ir.g  ana  administerir.,4  ti.e  country  and  implem.er,:  cue  provisions 

o:  the  sacred  law"  (R.  Khomeini,  Huk.ur.ac-e  Islami,  Najaf,  1971,  p.  6c'l. 

Having  firmly  rejected  the  separation  of  religion  and  politics,  he  argued  that 
in  the  absence  of  the  divinely-inspired  Imam,  sovereignty  devolves  upon 
uuaiified  jurists  r  the  Shi'ite  religious  leaders.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
religious  leaders,  as  the  authoritative  interpreters  of  the  sacred  law,  who 
are  entitled  to  sovereignty.  Furthermore,  by  assuming  the  title  of  Imam, 
hiiomeiui  paved  the  way  for  the  eventual  restriction  of  velayat-e  faqih,  and 
thus  Che  exercise  or  sovereignty,  to  Shi' ism's  presumed  supreme  leader. 


II.  THE  SOCIu-hl'-'TCRICAL  CONTEXT  OF  THE  ISi-aKIC  REVOLUTION 


1 .  TEe  MiliCdnc  Clergy  auc  the  Isldii'.ic  Movement: 

There  is  a  fairly  extensive  literature  oii  the  leadership  of  the  S;;i'l.;e 
clergy  in  the  nationwide  protest  against  a  tobacco  monopcly  concessit,  tc  the 
Errtish  in  1891  and  about  their  role  the  Constitutional  Revolution.  'n 
these  writings  much  has  been  made  ot  the  prominence  of  the  Sh:'it;  cleir”  in 
t.ne  ever.ts  of  1905-1906,  wnich  led  to  the  grunting  of  a  constitut  ion  be  the 
me '.arch.  What  has  remained  obscured  is  that  at  this  stage,  the  aitr,.s  .^t  the 
pc  ;uiar  movement  were  ill-defined,  thv.  clearest  tool  being  the  e  s  t  ub is':'.'.' e- L 
oi  a  house  of  Justice,  Once  democratic  go'.’c .'nm.cn t  was  stated  as  its  ,  am' 

as  the  ihajlis  (Parlranient )  became  progressively  defined,  signs  of  cissatisfac- 
tior,  among  the  Shl'ite  clergy  with  the  cor.stituticnal  movement  began  tc  ap¬ 
pear.  From  1907  onwards,  Shaykh  Fazlollah  Nuri  (c.  1909)  articulated  tne 
clerical  opposition  to  the  Majlis  and  organized  many  i:  t.c  c  most  if  '.nv 
Shi ‘ice  clerics  into  a  traditionalist  party  for  the  deie.''.se  of  laxst.  cj,---*-.*  t 
parliamentary  aemocracy,  which  was  presented  as  a  Western-i-.'.spired  pcl.'.ica.l 
inr.cvation.  Accoraing  to  Nun,  what  haa  originally  been  demanaeo  :';om  the 
monarch  had  been  a  'Majlis  of  Justice'  "so  as  to  spread  justice  and  equity  a;-.d 
eniorce  the  Sacred  Law;  no  one  h.id  heard  of  a  National  Consultative  ilia,lau 
jshura-ye  melli),  [Assembly]  or  Constitutionalism  (mashruta) . "  Tiio  Majlis 
should  not  be  centrary  to  Islam,  ana  shouxu  'enjoin  Che  good,'  'forbid  the 
evil’  and  protect  the  citadel  ct  Is.,am.'  but  the  constitutionalists  "want  tc 
make  Iran's  Consultative  A>semb^y  the  t'arliamei.t  ot  Paris.  ...  We  see  todav 
that  in  the  Consultative  .Assembl  -  i'\ey  have  brought  rne  legal  boo^.,  i:  the 


European  pariiaraenr (s)  and  have  deemed  it  necessarv  to  expand  c;.e  law  .  .  . 

vi.erej'i  vo ,  tiie  people  oi  Islam,  n.ive  a  heavenly  <-..1  etet:.ci. 

Ir.  marxed  contrast  tc  the  '  ~-.^>de  mist '  stracayct.  oi  p  resent  Wester:, 
political  concepts  and  practices  is  embodiments  of  Che  true  spirit  ot  '--or., 
Wuri,  the  proponent  or  incipient  Islamic  traditional  Is.t.  ,  hignliji.tec  the:, 
imported  and  alien  quality,  stressirig  the  Europeanness  of  the  put. lament  anc 
the  Constitution  or  i90b.  "Fireworks,  receptions  or  the  ambassa,.: rs ,  th.se 
toreign  habits,  the  crying  of  hurrah,  ail  chose  inscriptions  or  Long  Live, 

-.or.g  ,.ive!  Long  Live  Equality,  Fraternity.  Wtiy  not  write  on  one  of  tiiei.: 

Long  Live  the  Sacred  Law,  Long  Live  the  Qur'an,  Long  Live  Islam?"  Seven 
decades  later  Khomeini  and  the  militant  Shi'lte  clergy  who  regarded  themsel.e;. 
as  disciples  oi  Nun  and  subscribed  to  his  views,  were  tc  utilite  his  ideas  ' 
acnieving  the  goal  of  an  Islamic  Republic. 

During  his  rise  to  supreme  power  from  1921  to  1925,  Reza  Khan  (sub¬ 
sequently  Shah;  Phalavi  feigned  ostentatious  displays  of  religiosity, 
successfully  courted  the  clergy  and  exploited  their  fears  o:  Westernism  .and 
Republicanism.  The  leading  Shi' ice  dignitaries  supportec  Reza  Riian  and  helpec 
i.im,  tc  oust  the  Q.ijars  and  ascend  the  throne.  At  least  two  of  them  puD..icl\ 
urandea  those  who  opposed  the  Panlavi's  rule  as  enemies  of  Islam.  However, 
once  securely  ensconced  on  the  throne,  Reza  Shah  carried  out  a  vigorous 
program,  of  modernization  and  centralization  which  devastated  the  institutional 
foundations  of  cleriytal  power.  Furthermore,  he  ruthlessly  confronted  the 
clergy  whenever  they  showed  signs  oi  resistance  and  protest.  In  1926,  ne 
humiliated  Ayatollah  Bafqi  in  the  shrine  of  Qum  by  having  him  publicly  beaten 
and  dragged  by  Che  beard,  A  much  more  serivius  rnstance  of  conf roncacior.--and 
one  which  the  Shi'ite  clergy  never  iorgoc--was  the  bloody  suppression,  in  the 
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summer  or  19j5)  oi  a  clecicaliy-orian^i^ua  ji.c  ij^overniueiiL  ^dCiit:r..g  ...  cr.t 
mcsque  oi  Gawharshaci  in  Mashhad. 

The  meciory  oi  Nuri  as  the  man  who  iirst  realizuti  that  parlia-j'.e..tdr;) 
j,overnment  was  a  ploy  to  tacrlicate  'western  cultural  dominat  iot.  uaite  t;  be 
cherished  with  each  reversal  o:  the  Shi'ite  clergy's  iurtune  re.sult.r.g  ir.  :d 
the  Pahlavis'  r.odernizat iei'.  and  cent r -.I izat ior.  policies.  S'.c.ce  tb.e  .'cl.-.c... 
revolut.  lo.i ,  KiiO'j'.e  ir;  1  and  the  militant  clergy  have  c..im.ec  ..no  .loc.eiec  :::t,  a? 
ti.e  here  of  the  Ir-nian  Islamic  moven.e-r.t  w'no  sought  t.)  prevent  „  t .‘mpt..; 
by  the  westernized  intelligentsia;  the  advocates  of  liberalistr.  -i.c  n'ticna.i.' 
wr:c  succeeded  in  dominating  Iran  in  the  subsequent  decades. 

la  the  decades  prior  ti  the  L9/9  Islamic  revolution,  individua.  i.e 

uoccors  wito  did  not  subscribe  to  Nuri's  rejectior.  oi  the  liaylis.  sucii  a,'  Hose 
Inuaress  and  Ayatoiiah  Kashani,  gained  prominence  in  per  iocs  ei  lively  parlia 
t.'.entary  politics.  Outsice  the  Majlir,,  coo,  religion  emerged  .ns  an  important 
tactor  in  Iranian  politics  owing  to  the  activities  of  a  terroristic  group  of 
.,oung  clerics,  the  Fada'iyan-c  Islam  (Devotees  of  Islam;  who  engaged  in  the 
assassination  of  'corrupt'  pro-Western  Iranian  statesmen  ar.d  who  ar.j.'y  th.c 
aistinctio:  of  bei.ng  the  first  group  to  publisii  a  blueprint  lor  I.slamic 
government  in  i95u.  Despite  such  encemic  political  activities,  ar.d  du.s;..-, 
widespread  agitation  against  Reza  Shah  in  connection  with  the  removal  the 
veil  in  1935-36,  there  was  no  organized  and  continuous  movement  ar.ong  the 
Shi'ite  clergy  during  the  first  tour  decaues  of  Pahiavi  rule. 

The  militant  Shi'ite  clergy  .inc’.  tiieir  lay  feJ  L.ow  at:  I'.ists  rL - 

rained  the  highest  positions  of  power  in  postrevciutionary  Ira:,  are  unani.T.cus 
in  considering  the  year  19b..  as  the  beginning  of  their  movement.  Pr.:ly  in 
October  1962,  the  government  publicized  a  bill  tor  the  electior.  of  tewr 
councils  which  elimitiaced  the  profession  ..t  Islim  <is  a  condition  :.i  ti.e 
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::.?>ce.iJ  ot  the  M-'can,  anc  eti  t  ranchiseu  wotnen.  Khoir.oinl  vigori-.us  .y  rt'.i.;:ed 
against  all  those  propositions.  He  aenounced  the  bill  as  the  rirst  step 
towards  the  abolition  of  Islam  and  the  delivery  of  Iran  to  the  Baha'is,  the 
presumed  agents  of  Zionism  and  Imperialism  who  were  implicitly  enfranchised  by 
the  bill  alongside  women.  Clerical  agitation  continued  and  was  intensified 
aft-'t  the  Shan  proposed,  in  January  1963,  a  national  referendum  or.  six 
pr...uciples  of  his  reform  program,  subsequently  to  be  called  the  'Uhite 
Revolution.'  Khomeini  denounced  the  referenduir.  vehea.ently.  The  iuah 
responded  with  determination  and  sevec.ty.  The  Fayziyyeh  seminary  in  Quo.  was 
sa.:ked  in  March,  This  show  of  force  tailed  to  intimidate  Khomeini,  who 
continued  to  speak  out  against  the  government  until  his  arrest  in  early  June 
i9o3.  Khomeini's  a.-rest  precipitated  massive  demonstratiors  by  his  followers 
in  Tehran,  Qum  and  ocher  cities,  which  were  biooaily  suppressed.  The  memory 
of  chose  days  provided  Important  inspiration  for  the  clerics  in  their  opposi¬ 
tion  CO  the  regime.  Khomeini  was  subsequently  released,  but  was  kept  under 
;  ervision  in  Tehran  and  linaliy  rearrestoc  and  exiled  to  Turkey  .n  N'ovtt.ber 
He  n:oved  to  the  bhi'ite  holy  cities  in  Iraq  the  following  year. 

The  period  1962  to  1963  witnesseu  the  birth  of  a  movement  led  by  the 
militant  clergy  who  remainea  faithful  to  Khomeini,  continued  to  protest 
against  his  detention  and  exile,  ar.d  kept  in  contact  with  him.  Many  of  the 
future  rulers  of  the  Islamic  republic  had  their  first  bitter  political 
experience  and  emborked  on  clandestine  political  journalism  and  or  .janic  at  ion 
using  reli5i  us  sernior.s  as  a  political  platform.  Some  of  the  ad  r;oc 
o : gain zac ions  and  groupings  which  had  come  into  being  tor  distributing 
K.n  meini's  p roclama c Ions  in  Tehran  and  other  cities,  and  for  org.iuizing 
demonstrations,  continued  their  existence  underground.  In  these  clanacsi  ine 
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associatiuas  elements  from  the  bazaar,  the  religious  youths  and  the  militant 


clergy  cooperated  intimately.  One  such  association,  Hey'at-e  Mu ' talc f eri-ye 
l>l.ami,  had  tcui  'clerical  advisors'  ichoseu  by  Khomeini)  atta^nec  tc 
January  1965,  one  of  Ics  members  succeeded  in  assassinatir.a  Prime  Miiiister 
•hai'.sur  alter  cbtaininc  an  injunction  ( f  atva  j  to  do  =,o  :;o;Li  me  gr'up's 
clerical  advisors,  who  included  the  late  Ayatollah  Beheshti.  It  was  disclcaed 
II.  the  trial  of  its  arrested  members  that  the  association  had  ait-o  planned  tc 
assassinate  the  Shah  ana  set  up  a  "unified  Islamic  government." 

According  to  beheshti,  it  was  in  this  period  that  the  militant  ..lergy 
began  to  chin*  seriously  about  Isiamic  government  along  the  lines  adumbritec 
D>  the  fada'iyar.-e  Islam  it,  1950.  Knur.eini  nimsel.:  turned  his  atcenticr  to 
tne  issue  of  Islamic  gecernment  in  the  Shi’ite  cancers  of  learn, ing  Iraq, 
anc  ^ave  .a  series  or  lectures  the  topic.  '.These  were  to  be  puolisf.ec  oy 
Ills  students  in  197L.) 

Meanwhile,  certain  social  trends  in  Iran  were  creating  a  receptive 
audience  for  the  militant  Shi'ite  clergy.  Rapid  urbanization  ii:  the  i^oOs  ana 
197Cs  went  hand  in  hand  with  increased  vitality  of  religion,  as  is  shown,  in 
Table  1. 

.Many  of  the  recent  migrants  ..nco  cir*e..  g,>. tnered  in  r.icnques  anc  fcr-ec 
religious  associations.  Meanwhile,  the  bazaar--the  section  a:  i.ie  oxa  u-huii 
population  with  the  strongest  attachment  to  religion  anc  t radi t ion--ber.e .  r ted 
from  the  general  economic  prosperity  and  cha^eleu  increased  funds  into 
religious  activities.  Religicus  journals  gained  pi  ogress  ive  ly  w:Jei 
circulation,  and  religious  bocks  beca.me  more  and  more  popular.  In  t.he  early 
I97Gs,  religious  titles  overtook  pub  I  icac  ions  in  all  otner  c.rtegor  loa  ,  r.r.sti- 
Cnting  over  aiie  quarter  oi  ail  publi.-.ied  books.  /.ioiigside  tnis  draniati; 
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in  the  number  of  religious  publications,  we  witness  another  equally  dramatic 
phenomenon . 

From  1963  onwards,  there  was  an  astonishing  growth  in  the  number  ot 
religious  associations.  These  were  often  aifiliated  with  the  groupir.gs  of 
humbler  occupations  or  of  poorer  city  quarters.  They  met  mostly  during  the 
religious  months  of  Muharram  and  Ramadan  but  occasionally  also  at  ether  times. 
By  1974,  there  were  322  Husaynly yen- type  centers  in  Tehran,  305  in  Khuzestan 
and  831  in  Azerbaijan.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of  these  differed 
from  the  traditional  Husayniyyeh,  offering  year-rcur.d  "revivalist"  teaching, 
study  group-s  and  sermons.  In  addition,  there  were  over  12,30(.  "R  liglous 
Associations"  in  Tehran  alone,  most  of  which  were  formed  after  19‘^5.  Of  these 
Associations  1821  designated  themselves  formally  by  a  title.  The -.e  titles 
typically  refer  either  to  the  guild  or  profession  of  the  members,  or  to  t.oeir 
geographical  town  or  region  of  origin,  or  to  their  aspirations.  As  such,  tney 
are  highly  revealing  of  the  social  background  of  their  members,  and  of  the 
type  of  religious  sentiment  motivating  them  to  form  these  associations.  The 
unmistakable  impression  given  by  the  cities  is  that  their  members  tal..  into 
two  quite  possibly  overlapping  social  groups:  lower  middle  class  gui.c.-j  .o.'.c 
professions  associated  with  the  bazaar  economy ,  and  recent  migrants  from  cr.t. 
provinces.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  religiosity  is  soiidiy 
traditional.  Some  typical  eKampies  include;  Religious  Associations  of 
Shoemakers,  of  Workers  at  Public  Baths,  of  the  Guild  of  Fruit-jh;icers  (.on 
street  corners),  of  Tailors,  of  the  Natives  of  Natanz  Resident  ^n  Tehran,  of 
the  Natives  of  Semnan,  of  the  Desperates  (btcharehha  oi  [Imam]  Kusayn,  of  the 
Abject 3  [ Zaiilha ]  of  [Imam]  Musa  iba  Ja'far.) 

The  expanding  Iranian  universities,  which  were  admitting  an  increasing 
proportion  of  students  from  provincial  towns  and  from  nonpr ivileged  strata. 


did  not  remain  unaffected  by  the  religious  revival  of  the  19608  and  1970s. 
Islamic  societies  of  students  had  existed  on  the  margin  of  university 
poiir.rcal  activities  in  Iran  since  the  first  such  society  was  founded  at  the 
University  of  Tehran  in  19A2  by  Mehdl  Bazargan,  who  was  then  a  professor  of 
engineering.  Witl  the  Islamic  revival  of  the  late  1960s  and  the  i970s,  their 
r.embtrs  and  level  f  activity  Increasiid  dramatically.  Islamic  sociotios  -.•ere 
tormea  among  Iranian  students  abroad  and  flourlshea  under  the  guidance  or  such 
tuture  revolutionary  tigures  as  Dr.  Ibrahim  Yazdi  (in  the  U.S.)  and  Dr.  A.bu':- 
Hasan  Bini-Sadr  (in  France).  These  societies  drew  their  membership  largely 
rrom  students  of  engineering,  medicine  and  the  natural  sciences.  They  were 
intensely  political,  and  were  crucial  contributors  to  the  formulation  of  an 
'slair.ic  ideology,  and  the  poli  t  i  c  5  zac  ion  of  the  Islamic  revival.  Since  the 
Islamic  revoiutio;.  and  especially  alter  the  ouster  of  Bani-Sadr  in  1081,  tr.o 
militants  of  thes.  Islamic  student  associations  in  Iran  and  abroad  have  come 
to  constitute  the  'second  stratum'  of  Khomeini's  regime  and  occupy  the  highest 
echelons  of  its  technical  and  administrative  cadre. 

With  the  spread  of  Religious  Associations  in  the  !970s,  the  demand  for 
preachers  and  cantors  outstripped  the  supply.  The  unsatisfied  cecand  creacvc. 
a  market  for  religious  tapes  and  cn.ssettes.  by  the  mid-;970s,  a  urvev 
reported  some  thirteen  centers  of  recording  and  distribution  of  t  .pes.  The 
contributions  of  ::ie  organization.nl  network  createo  through  the  Religious 
Associations  to  the  success  of  the  Islamic  revolution  was  or  crucial 
importance.  In  essence,  they  formed  the  infrastructure  of  the  revolution. 
Their  organizers  distributed  Khomeini's  taped  messages  and  planned  the  massive 
demor.st  ration:,  of  the  winter  of  1978,  and  enforced  order  and  discipline  during 
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those  demonst  rat  ion  ■= .  In  the  power  struggle  foiiowing  the  overt  r. row  cnt 

Shah,  the  associations  became  the  foundation  upon  which  the  IRP  was  built. 

As  noted  in  Section  I,  the  independence  of  the  Shi'ite  clergy  t tor.  the 
state  in  the  nineteenth  century  made  an  alliance  with  craftsmen  and  merchants 
possible,  and  an  enduring  alliance  between  mosque  and  bazaar  came  into  being. 
This  alliance  was  further  cemented  by  the  link,  between  the  Shi'ite  cler^/  and 
the  popular  organizations  of  the  city  quarters.  This  traditional  .Tliiar;.-e 
formed  the  basis  for  the  mass  demonstrations  against  the  Shah  in  1963,  and 
more  fatefully,  i;  1978.  (Even  the  lutis ,  who  had  become  iusignif leant 
because  of  t'.ie  extensive  penetration  of  the  modern  state  in  urban  society, 
were  not  missing  from  the  picture.  One  of  the  two  top  lutis  cf  Tehran,  Tayyeh 
Hajj  Reza'i,  was  a.mong  the  most  efft  tive  supporters  of  Khomeini  and  was  tried 
and  executed  for  his  part  in  organizing  the  riots  of  June  1963.  A  young. r 
latter-day  lutl ,  Kahsen  Reza'i,  is  currently  the  Commander  of  the  Corps  of  the 
Guardians  of  the  Islamic  Revolution.) 

2.  Non-Clerical  Opposition  Groups  Under  the  Shah 

The  political  developments  or  1963  also  constitute  an  important  watershed 
in  contemporary  history  because  they  herald  the  decline  of  the  once 
influential  secular  political  parties,  and  the  gradual  assumption  cf  a  leading 
role  in  opposition  politics  by  religiously  connected  ;  jrces.  This  change  was 
especially  significant  for  the  Tudeh  party  which  lost  its  monopoly  over  the 
socialist  movement  in  Iran  and  increasingly  failed  to  articulate  ideas  cr 
programs  to  attract  the  new  generation  of  college-educated  youth. 

Consequently,  the  Tudeh  was  transformed  from  being  the  largest  and  most 
important  Marxist  political  party  in  the  Middle  East  to  a  small  party 
operating  clandestinely  in  Iran  and  praying  only  a  marginal  role  in 
oppositional  political  activity.  Its  demise  and  the  reasons  for  the  ris<.  of 
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otht;  iiilcisi  groups  urirtt  t  il  iatuii  wiiti,  and  even  hostile  to,  the  Tudeh  are 
examined  below. 

Aai  important  eontributory  tactor  to  the  decline  or  the  Tudeh  as  a 
political  opposition  force  was  the  decimation  of  its  leadership  and  rank  ano 
rile  members  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  1953.  The  party  leaders  who  survi'.ed 
the  severe  repression  were  those  who  had  fled  into  exile.  Thus,  after  1953, 
the  Tudeh  became  a  party  whose  leaders  and  operations  were  based  outside  of 
Iran  and  often  had  little  direct  contact  with  the  party  cells  which  were 
forced  to  operate  secretly  in  Iran.  Detente  between  the  USSR  and  the  Wersev, 
Pact  on  one  side,  and  the  U.S.A.  and  its  NATO  allies  on  the  ocher,  also 
affected  the  Tudeh,  which  adopted  the  strategy  of  rejecting  armed  strv.gg.e  in 
favor  of  peaceful  change.  This  new  tactic  was  developed  just  as  th.e 
popularity  of  armed  struggle  was  gaining  popular  appeal  among 
revolutionary-inclined  youth  who  were  taking  inspiration  from  aiovi  nents  like 
Che  Algerian  Revolution  against  the  French  and  the  Vietnam  war.  T  lis  all 
occurred  simultaneously  with  the  rift  between  China  and  the  Soviet  Union  over 
lUeoiogical  issues.  The  Tudeh,  like  other  Marxist  parties  around  the  world., 
suffered  splits  and  defections  in  the  i960s  that  further  eroued  its  appear  to 
the  post-1963  generation. 

While  the  Tudeh  was  not  successful  in  generating  wiuespread  . uppert  in 
the  1960s  and  1970s,  it  did  manage  tc  attract  a  limited  number  of  new  members. 
Thus,  ceil.s  were  formed  on  universiLv  campuses,  in  factories  and  even  within 
the  military.  Whenever  such  cells  were -discovered  by  the  Shah's  .“-ecrer 
police,  members  weie  rounded  up  and  imprisoned.  The  severe  repres.sion  of  the 
Tudeh,  the  necessity  for  it  to  operate  underground,  and  its  relat: vely 
moderate  program  ot  political  action — in  comparison  to  the  armed  struggle 
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tactics  advocated  hy  the  newer  and  more  extreme  groups--were  all  factors 
making  the  Tudeh  a  marginal  force  in  opposition  politica  during  the  post- 1963 
period. 

While  the  Tuaeh  was  relatively  ineffective  in  the  years  preceding  the 
revolution)  Mar.<ist  analysis  of  Iraniin  society  continued  to  appeal  to  many 
youths  who  were  attending  the  expandir.g  college  programs  after  1663.  Most  uf 
the  youths  who  were  attracted  to  Marxist  iiicerpictations  did  not  join  ir. 
tc.rmal  groups.  However,  a  minority  of  them,  who  came  to  believe  in  the  need 
let  armed  struggle  to  topple  the  government  of  the  Shah,  participated  1’. 
different  clandestine  groups  which  organized  guerilla  attack?  upon;  oirieia; 
personnel  and  institutions  of  the  governmetit .  The  two  most  important  of  tnese 
groups  were  the  Fada'iyan-e  Khaiq  and  the  Mujaheuin-e  Khalq,  both  of  wh:,  v. 
would  play  a  role  in  organizing  armed  resistance  toward  the  regime  diirir. tCr 
final  cays  of  the  monarchy  and  eiterge  as  paramilitary  parties  after  the 
revolution.  The  Feda'  iyan  was  founded  in  1971  by  several  individuals  wh :  Viad 
cveii  involved  in  Marxist  study  groups  or  oppositional  pc>’.itical  nccr.'ir;  inc.: 
the  early  19b0s.  The  Feda'is  attracted  nationwide  attention  by  ^tagii.c 
sensational  raid  on  a  rural  gendarmerie  station  in  February  1971.  ki’j;  tac 
organization  was  eventually  suppressed  in  a  series  of  bloody  conf  ront  .c '-cio; 
with  security  forces,  the  willingness  of  its  members  to  challenge  the  regi:i.e 
so  directly,  and  the  govornraerit ' -s  apparently  frightened  response  helped  to 
spread  the  appeal  of  the  Feda'is  among  college  youth.  In  addition,  tne 
Feda'is'  extolling  of  armed  struggle,  at  a  time  when  persons  such  as  Castro, 
uhe  Guevara,  iio  Ch.i  Miuh  ,  and  M.io  we .  e  heroes  to  revuiul  *cnary- i-.n.i  •  v,.  c  ;.'Ui;i 
i  h  1  I’  t'l  n  ,  1  i .  c  L  c  -.j .  i  ti  r  1 1  c  Feda'is'  pr<.';)iLge  among  this  scgnier.i  v;  tin  ;H.i,ilatn:  , 

but  not  in  Iranian  society  as  a  whole.  Thus,  by  the  mid- 1970s  most  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  organization  had  been  killed,  while  most  uf  the  ocher 
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members  were  In  prison.  Consequently,  the  Feda'iyan  was  not  in  a  position  to 
play  a  role  in  the  gathering  momentum  toward  revolution  during  1978,  although 
the  organization  would  reemerge  in  1979. 

The  Mujahedin  also  had  its  origins  in  the  early  iie.Os.  Howe-ze t ,  the 
Mujahedin  began  as  a  religious  organization,  albeit  with  a  revoiutict^aiy 
Interpretation  ot  Islam  which  incorporated  many  Marxist  ideas.  Eventually  tne 
Mujahedin  split  into  a  Marxist  and  an  Islamic  faction.  The  Mujahedit,  also 
advocated  armed  struggle  and  launched  its  first  guerrilla  attacks  in  t.n< 

.summer  of  1971,  six  months  after  the  Feda'is'  initial  operation.  Like  tr.e 
I'eaa'is,  the  Mujaiecin  were  involved  in  some  sensational  shoot-outs  with 
security  forces  i:  the  early  157Cs,  and  were  responsible  :or  a  nucibf  o: 
t '  T.bi'.'.gs  and  as.sas.slnations .  By  the  niid-1970s  the  Mujahedin  al.=.c  nad  io  -t  a 
h.gaificanC  number  of  founding  members  in  "battle"  or  througl.  ex-.'out  j .  n .  .had 
a-sc  like  the  Feda'is,  the  loss  of  so  many  leaders  and  cadres  forces  a  r  treat 
to  a  more  quietist  phase.  But  some  leaders  did  remain  alive  in  prison,  ond 
some  underground  cells  did  continue  to  survive,  so  that  the  organize t inr; 
reconstituted  in  ,  anuary  1979  in  time  to  play  a  role  in  the  final  pi. .too.  . the 
revolution. 

.A.ii  tne  groups  described  above,  the  established  Tuden  party,  the  ne'-er 
and  more  radical  I'eda'iyan  and  Mujahedin,  and  other  minor  groups  1 f  1  uen.  ec  by 
Marxist  ideas,  appealed  primarily  to  college  youth  in  the  i5  years  prior  to 
the  revolution.  P  'th  the  Feda'is  ond  Mujahedin  in  fact  originateo  amen,, 
students.  This  w..  .  a  rapidly  Increasing  popultit ion  group.  The  C:  :ne.ir 

o:  several  new  colleges  in  this  period  provided  opportunities  foi-  >  crc-c.  or 
nu.mber  c:  young  people  to  pursue  post.secondary  education.  By  1971,  ci  . 
jch’.t.uO  people  wetc  eucuiled  in  Iicii';,  colleges.  I'he  campuses  we:v  a  lcl 
ot  di.ssatlsf action  with  the  monarchiai  regime  and  provided  fortiio  gti.un.i  ioi 


recruitir,^  meubers  imbued  with  a  cor.-.h  ^.riac  iov.  ut  oppo^>  i  L  icn  c'tic  gL-vc  r o 
arid  idealistic  hope  that  spcciiic  action  could  brii.g  about  its  coila^ie. 
Tudeh  rejected  arr.ed  resistance  as  futile  in  favor  o:  coexistence  wltn  the 
authorities  arc  a  conviction  in  the  inevitability  oi  peaceful  political 
change.  This  scemod  less  attractive  tr.  activist  students  than  the  iri.c^ 
resistance  tactics  s’t  the  me  1 1  radical  groups.  The  Feda'is  anc  Muiehadia 
particular  had  achreved  semu  ir..rc ;  •  ac.t  propaganda  victories  t.y  tl.cii  aiti-; 
ties  and  could  "boast"  of  many  martyrs  tor  tr.a  revolution.  Thus,  tlie  jt  r 
la  groups  were  .sb  e  to  generate  a.ore  interest  and  t  tract  m<.  l  u  rci'ru.L.:,  .h 
the  Tudeh.  The  Fsda'iyan  aird  t'ne  Mu_c.heiir.  aid  seme  of  the  iccisive  iigh. 
in  Tehran  on  February  9  to  11,  1979. 

After  Che  revolution,  tne  Mujahedin  found  themselves  i:,cre:.sirr£a.y  ^pp 
CO  the  nilicant  c.ergy  and  were  violently  eliminated  from  t;,e  p'ciiiir.l  .•  c 
following  the  fall  of  Bani-Sadr.  The  Fada'iyan  were  split;  a  minc'ity  was 
suppressed  In  the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  the  majority  threw  in.  the 
lot  and  supported  Khomeini,  awaiting  their  face  with  the  Tudeh.  The  Tudv-h 
Party,  despite  its  continued  servile  sup;  ert  for  Kr.omelni,  wu;  ti:  h.^y 
outlawed  in  early  !983,  and  most  of  its  '.viombo  t  s  arrested. 


I  ;  I .  The  POLITICAL  ORIFMATION  AND  IN'l'KIlNAI  .^TR^'^IrCY  -  i' 

THE  RULING  bnl'i:!::  CLERGY  SINC^.  t.h 

Ihe  Evolution  oi  d  Discluct  Clerical  Ideulogy 
Tl’.e  poLitiical  and  public  activities  oi  the  militant  Shi'i:-.  ciir:.' 
priissed  upon  its  leading  eiementt,  ,  such  as  the  tuCe  Ayatollahs  Me.; 

Behcshtl,  the  need  for  a  distinct  Islamic  ideology.  la  thi  ;  ei.tcr;.  .c.  , 
were  decisively  aided  by  the  Islamic  '  r,u. demists '  such  as  .H.. -..j:  j_,aa ,  . 

a..  1^/"’)  ar.i  Bar.i-iadr.  These  mode'.'.Lst  laymei.  were  their  Tas.i  -. 

•'t  lonriulatir.g  ancl  elaborating  a  cuhevent  ideology.  Neve  rtae ;  ..  ■; 

il.e  Shi'ito  clergy  was  su.spic tou.->  oi  tne  muder.vist  lay  ic  r-c:- 
r-iJered  them  somewi..it  contaminated  by  ^.eeular  ideologies  or  ^  '  , 

nationalism  and  socialism.  This  is  especially  true  oi  Khonif.i.;  a.:..-.'.,; 
wanted  ..is  movement  to  remain  purely  Islamic  in  orientation  uud  i;L'::ii,e .  .  ,  , 

T.'.  i '■  7  -  ,  in  a  typii.di  statement  wnich  dom.jnstrates  liis  rest-l.’o 
i  a  theocracy,  Khomeini  warr.ee  that  tiie  proble.ns  of  Iiari  w.  uiu  n, e  '  I'  —. 

-  t,  r*  k,  t.  kiC  1 .  L  1  C  1 C'  ^  1  S  j.  wilil  r  '  l*lc:  i  IkC  Ci  J  C  t,  wi  C  tl  O  t..  c  I  .  i  -J  i  C  •  ^  ^  . .  .L  I . ..  .  . 

(  t  thought  [i.u.,  political  philosophies’  arul  compared  them  to  d;v,:.<.  ! 

iulamj,''  The  ditiorences  between  the  militant  Shl'ite  clergy  an.,  :  no  .c 

'  .i,.'d  e  r  P.  1  s  t  s  ’  wh.o  variously  .iccepted  elements  oi  r.-  t  ioi.a  i  i  o.r, ,  i  i :  ...s,  n: 

i.ii  Lsm  did  not  take  Tong  to  surface  curing  ti.e  iL-i  oiLuti.  ; 

.'.orgy  first  att.icked  tV'.e  liberal  -.-..it  Iniial  1st--  and  rhor.  tne  i-  I.ir,.. 
no-,,  e  r  n . ...  c  .s  . 

A  i  c e a d -/  in  i  r  b  ,  Ay  a ^  l a ii  1..  c  ^ . n .i r .  1 1 u g  .s  t  i  t  a  the  - . e e u  i  ^  i  y  n-  ■ 

.'.r  to.e  iiati'jnai..  t  aiui  i  iberai  i  a  t  e  1  let  t  iia  1 .iitrsit  tOt  :Ioii..ai  c.i'  as 
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they  liaa  dei'.e  during  the  Coustitutlor.ai  Revolutiuu.  teas  tnan  five  rr.ontr.s 
alter  the  revc.uiijn  (lute  May  i'979)  ,  Ayatollah  betio  sh  1 1  consicetcd  ti.e  t:ir.e 
ripe  for  oper.ry  figr.tinf,  natlonali-'!!.  .-.nJ  ItDerar  democracy  in  thi  j.er^  n  or 
ruioar.  Nut  in  ,  Lli-r  .-rostJt.:ic  vl  ti.e  du'  Asbociatior.  a. .a  roa  C;,  iirr.r.:  i  i'.ia 
.:a:.ian  Nationuo  Oi.  Company.  la  a  'O.each  detiiandin,;  f;e  i  Nao-C  :  r 

treasca,  bvhoshti  re;or:eci  to  the  yeara  ;962-d3,  and  eaptc  .Cu.c  Iror, 

the  turning  point  in  Iranian  history  at  whlc.h  the  direction  :  'tin  ,j  ’ 
laxatiic  revolution"  v<as  determined  in  cloui  cariiraci  stinctior.  ..  r  t  ional  isx 
and  liberal  democracy.  A  few  montrts  rater,  buheshti  incorporate.!  ci'c  ''iow 
the  :iiiiitanc  clergy  into  the  proamDle  to  the  Constitution  of  cne  i.-.lar.ic 


Republic : 


Although  the  Islamic  way  of  thii.k.ng  anc  t.ilitant  o  ' eric  ..', 
leaderbhip  played  a  mujOt  ^.'...r  i i....dai!.er.ta i  role  in  [I'.c  c.oi'..^ti- 
scutional  arid  tl.e  :.uti  ',’11.'?  I  i 1 ,  ei - :  ^ irup (5 r Z- ■ '  _  no vt." r. C‘- .  '.'r.c': 
movements  r.ipidly  a  isintegt  a  ted  because  they  became  increasingly 
distant  from  the  true  isiamlc  position. 

At  this  point,  the  alert  conscience  of  the  nation,  lee*,  by 
.  .  .  the  Grand  Ayatollah  loam  Khomeini,  realized  the  neces- 
city  of  achering  to  the  true  ideological  and  'Islamic  path  of 
struggle . 

The  plan  for  an  Islamic  Gc‘vernment  'based  upon  the  concept 

of  the  .iandate  of  the  Clei  gy  .ve.,ayat-v _ iac;ih)  ,  w'nich  was  io. - 

troducce;  ay  Imam  Khomeini  .  .  .  gave  a  fresh,  strong  inct-r. tive 
to  the  .Vublit)  people  ,inc  openec  t';.e  way  for  a  genuine  icec  .l,.';: 
cal  ISiUiric  struggle.  This  pla:.  uor.b.. .  idr.ted  t'r.e  eifr  rt.s  c: 
those  dedicated  .VusLlms  wh''  w.-re  iigr,t:.i:g  .:oth  at  lu  mt-  .un:  ci-,"ac. 


Nuri  w.uLci  cave  been  pie.’sec  to  ...re  cr.e  lU'w  theocratic  c  .  ns  1 1  tut  .1  .ui ,  uS 
r.s  would  nave  been  wit’ll  • ’le  first  i  t  ant  act  o!  Luc  first  tr' 

cr.aiige  its  name  fram  'National'  tc  ',s.lamic  Consultative  /-issetib^y .  ' 

As  one  or  the  ir.ost  .'rticu  lat  e.  representai  i  ves  of  the  militant  Shi'iit_ 
clergy,  Beheshti  attacked  'modernist'  a  1 1  omp  r  i  to  reconcile  r..B  c  j.  ..uia  1  i  ;r  , 
liberal  dtsr.ocracv  and  sr.ciaiisT,  witb.  Islam  as  'nixed  thought'  i,  c  1 1  e  q  .i  1 1  >  anc 
presenteri  the  theory  of  velayat-e  :  .  wi.ich  was  said  to  be  tne 


result  of 


r 


chc  re?earcht?s  i.  :  the  a: '.itajit  cler^v  oit  the  isaite  't  I'.laraic  ^fve  riittu  1. 1  sir 

t.'.e  as  the  purely  Islamic  al  terriac  l-.-e . 

Rnoineinl  exploited  the  death  ot  .-.yatcllah  Taieqaui,  who  had  bee:,  as.-ji. - 
crated  with  Islamic  liberals  such  as  Bazargar.,  to  undcr  -ctre  ti.e  same  ^it.ts 
or  aor.crasts  hetwr!;  h  r.'eocracy  a'  .;  tne  tvp-e  ut  rcgt.ne  etivi;  !..-  ,  i.  .  , 

.  ; -  c'  oti e  r  r  1  ^  t  .  „ a  1 r a  c  o  r  o  :  *  o  j- e  a ru  not  ^ i  s ^  .  r y  _i .  .  ■ 

Cl  -cir  .1  .:c,  V  r  1  r  ,  cc  becao^e  w..-  s  liberal.  litoy  kc-Scr  .  n.-...  : 

is  a  Shl'ice  ciei'.c]  he  w.i.s  tne  deputy  ot  the  Holy  Imams;  becau-o  i.-  w.  i  . 
.  i-  pc  :  '  c  ■  t  ae  r":  op  .  1 1 . 

1..0  ?o>tttcal  Sltuaticr.  .U'cer 
^tll'  '■  m  -■  “  Moaat'chy 

I'hi'  unity  wr..,h  the  ditferent  elements  -.'t  tcie  oppccition  iia.t  achn.  , 

■  '.e  * 'as  i- f  cverti,  cowing  the  5.ai',a’'chy  ercdeit  rapiuty  Iciicwing  the  .. 

t.ie  ruvcln:  i..'C.,'.ry  c.oveajLtit  :::  i'eb.uary  197?.  While  it  is  true  chtit  tiiets  i.',. 
beer,  ce  nsiaerubie  discussion  about  tr.e  necessity  of  creating  a  democrat  i .. 
government  to  replace  the  Shah,  those  forces  'shich  were  most  com.mitted  tr 
demccracy  l.ad  not  actually  formulated  any  political  strategies  luf  cre:--  i,:o 
uci  pivscrving  democratic  ins  1 1  ti;  t  tons .  In  contrast,  these  foties  ci,:.  , 
net  tvl'.rdnt  of  poaiticai  pluralism  were  better  organizec.  Tbus  was  cs'cc.,:' 
1.  ttae  01  the  tiiousands  of  militant  clerics  witc  had  emerged  as  lo,.,,} 
tcnaiy  l.aaccrs  duciiig  the  final  months  ct  tiiu  revolution.  Given  their  c.  Ic, 
the  icct  that  'lyatoiiah  Khoi.ic  ii;i  ,  the  charismatic  nation.il  ieaaer  :  1, 

:  ■■VO  ; t ,  ,ui ,  was  such  a  promii;e:it  :!iember  of  the  clergy,  it  was  inc  v  i  r.  c.  c .  tin  t 
cce  p..Iicical  views  of  the  religious  sector  would  have  to  be  addeessod.  li.c 

.  tsion  of  an  Islamic  theocratic  republic  put  torth  by  Khomeini  .ind  his 
porcers  was  f uitdami’.ntally  hostile  to  potitical  pluralism,  except  witnin  c-.y 
limits  riietorically  defined  by  religious  authoricicn. 


✓ 


Fro:n  th'-  'le,-;  i:.r.  i '.'.i;  of  toc  p  -  ’  -Pil'.l.iv;  perioi  ,  iF.-trO  o n  l  :  i  o  t  ,  :i , 

^  :  lencar; ;  on  ;  ho.'  In  pi'litiv.,;  the  cLcrlco:i..c  a;  ;  :: 

tile  clerir,il:si  .  r.antation  hclc  ;h  1  .  ,  ;  n  : 

.ill.'  iiastpar,'.;  : .  .ha:  i  ,a  ,  aii.vi.  .t  is  the  proper  :  a  i '■  ■‘-h-  ■ 

duchor -L  iea  to  ^uide  believers  in  th!.s  world  In  order  to  prepd  '-  thei  lo,' 
atier  world,  it  follows  that  the  clergy  should  bo  conrerre,..  wi::.  a  i ■;  ..e 
fairs  of  the  believers.  This  as  :;o:  ,j  traditional  I’.ew  within  Shi'.te  .  o  .r  , 
but  it  is  the  view  of  Khomeini  and  those  members  oi  the  clergy  who  =  iyp*; 
run;  it  is  also  the  view  of  many  ncnclerical  pol.iticij.n-  v::..  ’'.avi  j.i.  ■  :  thi.."- 
seives  with  the  clergy.  The  cuaiistic  orientation,  in  cenfast,  vows  t. 
proper  concern  of  religion  to  be  specifically  spiritual;  religion  a 
matter  between  each  believer  and  Goa,  with  the  cioTgy  :  unc  1 1  .'r.  *ng  if  m.  r : 
guides  and  authorities  on  corre-  t  Tslanic  beiiavici .  It  is  impoitn  t  n  '• 
that  some  prominent  members  of  ti-.e  clergy  subscribed  to  this  mere  im-tcc  view 
of  religion,  even  to  the  point  of  viewing  clerical  involvement  in  .oiitic;,  a,:, 
demeaning  to  the  functions  of  the  clergy  as  a  whole.  However,  as  we  sha.'.  1 
see,  this  dualistii  outlook  was  ;>resv'.ited  befoie  long  as  inspiroc  by  an 
imperialist  plot  tc  emasculate  the  Islamic  community. 

The  conflictiig  views  oi  t'ne  duallstic  and  clericalist  orientarion,-^  nave 
had  a  significant  impact  upon  Iranian  politics  since  1979.  The  clerical.. at 
orientation  has  succeeded,  but  this  success  has  been  costly  and  has  not 
■rtvoived  the  matter  definitively.  I'p  tiirough  the  end  of  1981  it  i -<  possible 
i  j  di  ...cera  four  di.utinct  phase.s  in  dualistic-clerical  isc  tension  Ua  it  n  ,a  af- 

lCi.tt:d  gov  e  niuiie  n  t  ai  politics.  Hit'  f.;>st  p'nase ,  which  wasted  from  rebrun  y  to 

November  1979,  is  the  period  of  tuo.  irovisional  Covcriimout.  The  sec-'p.d  rn.ae  , 
from  the  end  of  19/9  until  mid-Jui.e  1981,  corresponds  to  the  presidtucy  f 

Bani-Sadr.  The  third  phase,  from  the  forcible  ouster  oi  Bani-Sadr  in  .in  o 
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i981  Co  Khomeini's  stabilization  decree  (t .irnian)  oi  December  15,  i9ol,  was 
laaiked  by  violent  clashes  between  ciie  ruling  clerical  party  3  ■  •  o  cL  r  tL  c. 
t'j'i.isit  loi'.  groU[,s.  ending  with  the  opposition's  supple  ^ ,  oi; .  "he  lesi  -■  i  v 
t.ie  onsoliJat  :oi',  e' L  the  Chcoeraey,  h.  is  continued  r  i  Lhe  pi, .sec.:. 


i .  The  Prcvisiunai  Ge  vernment:  February  to  November  ^9  7  9 

The  i’rovis.ouei  hove  ran, 1. 1  c  was  established  with,  KiiiO;.e  :  n  .  :  -  .i.,.-,* . 

was  purely  secular  government.  Mel.di  Barzagoii  of  thf’  Freedom  MavL:„ent  wa  , 

h;  irie  .Minister,  while  preminent  nembtrs  of  the  Nation.'!  i  ''cr.:-  ’..h  <.s  K  :  ,  r. 

ian.jcbj  held  other  posts.  It  was  a  ,_overr.ment  of  men  who  had  i  oppcre.r  to, 
;o,,,h,  ana  w,'io  shared  a  ccirunitnifr.t  to  creating  a  government  hasoc  upon  i 

ratio  practices.  For  the  lirst  six  months  of  its  existence,  the:-.-  a 

-:e’.;o :  r  a 1C  spring"  in  Iran.  There,  was  no  press  ccnsor.sn.p  ,  polit  ;,a]  :  r  r  t  i  e , 

■.u.rious  per.suasions  from  the  e.xcreme  right  to  the  extie.r.c  L..-.;  epejo’^  ' 

^'penly,  and  there  was  a  tolerance  tor  the  cultural  dema-ids  of  the  ^:’hr.;; 
t.inoricies.  At  the  same  time,  however,  this  was  a  period  when  the  relig.ous 
forces  opposed  to  secularism  were  consolicating  their  power,  ano  w'.a_r.  tl.i 
ir,lamic  Kepubiicai  Party  (iRP)  and  the  Guardians  of  t'nc  Fe-,-,  u‘  ;,r 

were  createo.  Incoed,  from  Che  very  inceptior.  of  the  Provisional  ,o'.  cr;.-.,'nc  , 
r  embers  of  the  clt  rgy  who  would  eventuai.:.y  torn,  the  leadership  o:  t  he  I.-,:' 
set  up  a  secret  arc  parallel  government  known  as  the  Revolutionary  wouicii. 

The  Provisional  Government  and  the  Revolutionary  Council  establi.s'r.e by 
Khomeini's  decree,  became  embroiled  in  continual  power  contests  over  pci  icy. 
The  Revolutionary  Council  approved  .nid  implemented  a  number  oi  ueci;  icr.s 
without  the  consultation  or  approval  of  the  Provisional  Oove  rr.ment  .  The 
relegatio  of  ttie  Provisional  Coverninei.c  to  tlio  .status  it  a  i..i!tuaily 
p,,wer\i.es&  figurehead  was  higiiiighted  uramatiwailv  in  mid-.-\ugasL  ,  wi.or  t  r,. 

Pc  voiutionary  Council  enforced  press  censorship  against  pap-ef.,  con.sidctt  .  too 
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-rxLicAl  oi  chc  vj.uigy,  decc<‘f>:  '.l-.i  ■  inulnj^  ot  cetcair,  scai.iar  ;• 
partieii,  and  ordered  the  Revolutionary  Guards  to  invade  Kurdish  areas  of 
Western  Iran  where  the  population  was  demanding  greater  local  autonomy.  ILe 
fir.u;  ct'up  de  j;ruce  against  tin-  Ptcvrslcnal  Government  cati.C’  in  Ne'vemfer  . 

when  the  Revo  lut  ion. *ry  Coi.ncil  en.di.r.'.'d  the  seizviM  tne  I.  .  tmoa^sv  ai.o 

the  holding  ui  rc.s  diplomatic  personnel  as  hostages.  This  act.o;.  -.'iv-di 
(lemt. ns  t  rated  the  total  ioipotence  of  t:ie  Prcvisicr.al  Gove  rnr-.er.t  .;..C  pier:,:!- 
rated  its  resignation. 

Perhaps  the  most  stgniticant  te.aure  of  this  period  is  me  r..rn;is..-  ti.t 
alliance  between  the  Islamic  modernists  anu  the  militant  clergy.  ihe  inn,, 
collaboration  both  in  action  and  in  points  of  view  between  Fsgineer 
En.’nrga:'.  and  .Ayatrllah  Gayyiu  M.ihir.oud  Taleqani  derrms  t  r  a  t  e  r  i.v.it  .in  G.:ar.;ii. 
i.ibcfi*''  and  a  leading  r’lerir,  ’.•..tli  with  contrast  ir.g  sociai  .uic  eour  i  r  io: , . 
backgrounds,  could,  in  ii't,  work  togcther--th.it  Cv-n.^liot  betwei;:  tne  tw. 
g  ,'up.s  WM.S  not  inevitable.  Rarargan  was  born  in  Tehran  in  .’90b  tn  a  ;  i,  u.s, 
wcLl-of:  mer^iuiiu  family,  originally  fror.i  .Azerbaijan.  He  received  h  i .h:g(-.er 
education  in  civil  engineering  .in  returning  to  Iran  in  191b  t,.'  begin  a 

long  and  successful  career  as  <i  university  prolessor.  Talt-qaiii.  burn  i:i  :  w '  0 
to  a  lamily  of  sayyids  in  Taieqan,  a  relatively  ri.'note  region  nortiiwo?;  oi 
Tehran,  pursued  theological  studies  l.n  (jom,  and  in  1938  went  to  Tehro.n  where 
he  pursued  a  caree:  as  a  teacher  and  preacher,  ultimately  at  the  centraiiy 
1,'cated  Hedayat  Mo.-que.  Both  men's  political  activities  begun  .irour.d  . 

in  Chat  year  ialeq..?ni's  anclrcgir.ie  s-?rr.,o-is  earned  hi:n  the  first  o;  lore 
.s.'rie..  or  prison  sentences  (he  is  reported  to  nave  spent  a  t:tal  of  -wv:ve 
v-atc.  in  prison).  Bazarg.’.n's  tnitlal  activities  were  oi  ganiza  t  ion.i  1  ,  setting 
u[)  an  engineers  As.:oclation  and,  .s  igi-l  i  leant  1  y  ,  the  Islamic  Student  Society  a: 
Tehran  University.  Bazargan  and  T.ileqani  were  staunch  supporters  of 


y  ^.-adegh's  liberal  and  nationalist  (xilicy  but  stti-'.til  the  1  aipo  i  c  am  e  oi 
Islam  and  its  values  in  shaping  Iran's  future.  In  196i  they  joined  togecl.er 
with  aeveral  other  llke-ininded  individuals  to  found  the  Liberation  Moveuiei.c , 
the  Nezhat-e  Azadi,  a  party  dedicated  to  Islamic  values,  constitutionaiiscj  a.-.r 
nationalism  as  articulated  by  Mossadegh.  In  his  lectures  and  urici.ng, 

Bazargau  emphasized  the  relevance  of  islan  to  modern  man,  its  dyn.ii.a am  a.-,  ,,i 
tc.eology.  He  emphasized  that  Islam  could  not  and  should  not  be  di  .  otcec  ir..  m 
politics,  economics,  and  social  relationships.  In  his  writings  ar.c  sermons, 
pe'iiaps  in  a  more  traditional  mode  of  discourse,  Taieqani  ei.dorsed  tneie 
sentiments,  but  spoke  out  more  directly  against  social  and  economic  .ncqoi- 
ties,  the  Pahlavi  regime,  and  ultimately  the  institution  ox  the  monarchy 
itself. 

From  the  date  of  its  foundation  to  the  Revolution's  triumpr.,  the  Licera- 
tion  Movement  was  the  most  visible  and  best  known  "Islamic  Movement,"  with 
support  on  the  campuses,  among  some  intellectuals,  and  in  the  middle  cla.ss. 
Future  "Islamic  Liberals,"  such  as  Yazdi,  Chamran,  Amir  Entezam,  and  i(Ctb;;adeh 
ail  had  Liberation  Movement  backgrounds.  In  1978,  Bazargan,  aiihougn  r.-:,  or  lag 
a  more  gradual  approach  to  social  change,  was  in  close  communici, c ion  am. 
cooperation  with  Khomeini.  Taieqani,  after  his  release  from  prison  in 
November  of  chat  year,  became  the  most  prominent  revolutionary  cleric  in  Iran. 
Taieqani,  in  fact,  was  the  most  popular  clergyman,  and  quite  probably  the  most 
popular  individual  after  Khomeini,  until  his  death  in  September  of  1979.  He 
was  popular  not  only  because  he  was  "a  deputy  of  the  Holy  Imam,"  hut  becuuse 
of  what  he  stood  or;  his  courageous  record  opposing  the  Pahlavic ,  his  humane 
concern  for  the  pi  or,  and  his  openness  to  a  variety  of  groups  inc .  iding  the 
Mujahedin  and  fea.'.yin  on  the  left  and  sympathy  towards  the  aspirations  of 
ethnic  minorities.  But  in  stressing  Taleqani's  liberal  side  it  should  n.  t  be 
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overlooked  chat  he  emphasized  die  appllration  ot  Islamic  Sacred  Law,  wa^ 
vehemently  opposed  to  the  Baha'i  Faith,  and  uitiinately  resigneo  himself  ii.  th- 
activities  of  the  Revolutionary  Committees.  Considering  their  coiicr .but  Lon  to 
Che  Revolution's  success,  it  is  rot  surprising  th.iC  both  men  we'-e  giver.  :  m- 
.■orco.nc  puotb  iU  Che  Islam.!  .  Republic.  Khomeini  c. ii.i.-.  -g.c  . .  i  - 
sionsl  Prime  MiaisCer,  and  Taleqani  became  Tehran's  Cir.'.t  pos  t  re  vi.  i  c  t  : . 

1  iday  Prayer  Leaoer.  Vet  their  relationships  with  the  emccgit.c  d.c:.  . 

iscLion  and  with  Knomeinj.  himsej.f  were  marked  by  tei.bioi'.  an^  c  r  i  c  ici . 
bazargan  w^as  especially  criCicai  of  the  Revolutionary  Commie  cec.s  ,  clerics' 
ic.cer  f  erence  lu  gove  rnrienc  matters,  and  the  general  .limaCe  -,.1  levengt,  •i-tt  - 
hution,  and  suspicion  they  encouraged.  He  threatened  to  resign  on  sevei.i  , 
issions,  until  ho  was  ultimately  forced  out  of  office  on  November  6, 
l.ike  Bazargan,  TaJ- qani  openly  criticized  r...’licies  he  fclc  were  in  etror.  i-e 
-hitially  supported  a  representative-  cont.tituent  assembly  rather  dian  the 
l.sserably  of  Experts,  to  which  he  was  elected,  and  which  was  favored  by  the 
IRP.  His  situation  became  difficult  as  die  rift  between  his  a.ssociares  and 
allies  or.  the  lei:.,  ana  Khomeini  and  the  IRP,  widened  into  open  coni  lice.  In 
1  ict,  in  mid-April  1979,  Taleqani  tenipor.ir  i closed  his  private  of-  .  ;  .. 
wi  nt  In.to  hiding  f  r  a  short  time  to  protest  arrest  by  the  vo '  u  t  .  c;  or  y 
Conm.iittces  of  two  f  his  son?  ana  a  daught  o  r-in-i.:.w  -who  were  .-id' ■:i'quer.t  .y  re- 
least-a  on  Klicme  i  n .  '  s  orders,  lor  li-it.st  act .  v  :  r  ies  .  After  a  nieting  -iii:, 
Ki'.onieini  in  Iqum  o  April  19,  Taleqani  seems  t -a  have  been  ivoillticd  or  at  le.ast 
convinced  to  coop.  rate.  Afterwards  publicly  commended  the  Kev^  Iatio'..a;y 
ilominit  tecs  for  their  work  in  con.'iiat  i  ng  ccun  te  r-rev  o  lut  i  .in  ,  and  in  ,?  st.r.T.c.r; 
delivered  at  the  Fayziyeh  Madre.c-,,-li  in  Qum  ,  Taleqani  pub  1 1  r  ’  v  ,:ri  t  i .  :  .’ed 
Lithfui  i;.\ti  c.;.ists  (i.e.,  the  Ml,;  lii  Jin;  and  ackinwli:. a  K'n.".ci.iii  .  th. 

pint  and  soul  of  the  Revolution. 
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Bazargan,  no  longer  prime  minister,  but  still  a  member  of  Parliament,  has 
continued  to  stress  open  government  and  condemn  tlje  spirit  of  revenge  and  ter¬ 
ror  which  he  beia.eves  prevails  in  the  Islamic  Republic,  despite  virulent 
verbal  and  sometimes  physical  attacks  against  him  and  the  Liberation  Movement . 
One  cannot  help  concluding,  however,  chat  the  IRP  establishment  tolerates 
bc/rircaii  onl_.  because  it  no  longer  considers  him  effective.  Moreover,  they 
car.  always  cite  his  public  criticism  as  evidence  of  freedom  oi  speech  in  the 
I.^la.r.ic  Republic.  Finally,  with  Taleqani's  death  and  th.it  of  Ayatollah 
Zanjani  in  January  198A,  the  Liberation  Movement  lost  its  links  wit.c  high- 
r.rti.Ring  clevry.  Once  more  a  liberal-clerical  alliance  had  failed. 

-I .  I'he  C Ic  and  Bani-Sadr ;  NovembcT  1979  to  June  1^81 

The  virtual  cLiniinaclon  c.i  th.e  seculari.->Cs  as  a  political  f.cicc  shifted 
tn’  focus  of  the  power  struggle  in  the  government  to  the  different  factior.a 
wirain  the  coalition  of  groups  with  an  Islamic  orientation. 

Realizing  their  common  opposition  to  the  unadulterated  theocracy  a.s 
advocated  by  the  militant  clergy,  both  the  'modernist'  Isiamic  elements  and 
the  nacionali.st  a;  a  the  liberal  coalitionist.'',  of  the  earlier  ph.i.^e  rallird 
Leniiid  liani-badr.  The  stage  was  sec  for  an  intense  struggle  betv.i..:i  the 
P;  esicler.cy  and  tin  clericails  di'it'.inatec  Majlis  wiiich  held  its  first  sessiOi.  ii. 
.luly  1  980.  This  political  struggle,  whose  first  ii.anif e.'^tati  ui  w.is  th.e 
pr.  longed  di.-.atrei  lent  between  the  President  and  the  Majiis  over  the  choice  c; 
a  Prime  Miuist'-r  .  .d  then  of  Che  cabinet,  was  greatly  complicated  by  the  Iraqi 
invasion  oi  Iran  i  .i  Septeir.bei  19S0.  .-it  this  stage,  neither  side  was  well 
organizea  ai.d  the  power  struggle  resulted  in  a  stalemate  which  lasted  for  a 
yc  ir.  small  number  of  import  o'.C  clerics  sided  with  B;  n  i-.S.-.d  r  in  this  period 
.u  ‘  wcTe  forc'd  to  recant  or  retire  frciro  tiie  political  aren.i  it  tor  Bar.i-Radr ' 
diti.iL.  It  io  1  i.'.j'.ortant  to  noto  th.ri  Rhomelni  himsell  drd  not,  as  a  lule, 
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cUtectly  iiir,  rvor.o  in  tiie  struf.g.li'  bocween  Bani-Si.dr  ai;.,:  tlu-  iRP.  r.j  i  iou-r- 
red  Co  remain  'above  politics,'  as  he  apparently  had  tor  a  few  months  alter 
the  revolution  in  1979.  This  attitude  can  be  explained  by  two  factors: 
f.rst,  he  seemed  content  with  the  tremendous  constitutional  gains  for  the 
Siii'ite  clergy  and  was  cautious  to  avoid  hasty  moves  which  could  jeopardize 
tiicn;  or  be  politically  costly;  and  second,  he  was  not  yet  convinced  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  ranking  clerics  to  occupy  the  highest  offices  of  the 
state  (.the  matter  was  being  vigorously  debated  among  the  malita!'.'.  clergy,  and 
seen  influential  figures  as  Ayatollah  Mahdavi-Kani ,  the  president  of  Tehran’i, 
important  Society  of  Militant  Clergy,  were  opposed  to  the  icea,  as  was 
Ki.omeini  himself  according  to  his  recent  statem.ents)  . 

The  political  struggle  between  bcui-Sadr  and  the  militant  •.  l-i  igy 
t  ■.'ciituall/  becciiic  violent.  In  March  1981,  the  cort'.emo rat iot.  of  trie  death  c  l 
Mossadeeq,  the  symbol  of  Iranian  nationalism — an  event  sponsored  bv  Eanl- 
Sadr — was  diisrupted  by  an  IRP  mob.  Bani-Sadr  was  blamed  for  the  inciceni  and 
ciiminai  proceedings  were  initiated  against  him.  Ke  was  deposed  by  the  Majlis 
in  June  1981,  and  a  major  demonstration  in  his  favor  on  Juno  20  was  bioediiy 
suppressed,  with  at  least  >100  persons  shot  and  another  150  arrested  and 
•summarily  executed  for  'spreauing  ..orruption  on  earth.'  Tlic  brunt  cii  tl'.^ 
casualties  was  borne  by  the  Islamic  radicals,  the  Mujahedin,  but  a  tew  1  ,  zaari 
.supporters  p;  Bani-Sadr  were  also  executed. 

5.  Clerical  Rule  and  Violent  I'Mwer  _8trug^_l€: 

June  1981  to  December  1982 

This  period  was  marked  By  the  b.luodiest  power  struggle  and  ended  wi  :  h  tlie 
suppression  or  all  organizec  opposition  to  theocracy  except  in  Kurdestan.  .A 
f  :ssive  explosion  at  the  IKl'  iicadquar  ter  r,  on  .!une  28,  1981,  killed  some  '  im¬ 
portant  lueu.Lcis  of  the  p.irty,  i::clucli:ig  its  foundet,  .Ayatollati  Behestit  1  .  it 
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was  followed  by  a  similar  explosion  at  the  Prime  Minister's  office  on  August 
30  which  laimed  the.  lives  of  President  Raja'i  and  Prime  Minister  Bahonar. 
These  events  seem  to  have  put  an  end  to  all  doubts  in  Khomeini's  mind,  and  he 
resolved  on  the  direct  and  full  takeover  of  tlie  state  by  the  militant  clergy. 
He  appointed  a  Presidential  Council  consisting  of  the  Ayatollahs  Hashemi- 
Ratsanjani,  Musavi-Ardabili  and  >iahQavi-Kani ,  with  the  latter  as  Acting  Prisie 
Minister.  Hujjat  al-lsiam  Kliameuc'i,  having  survivee  ar.  attempt  c;  his  .ife, 
was  elected  President  on  October  2,  1981. 

lu  the  period  June  1981  to  December  1982,  the  isi.i.mic  theocracy  passed 
oec:-:,  ive  tests  of  survival;  It  survived  tb.e  dc;ci:iiation  of  huiidred.:  of  its 
icc.ders  as  a  result  of  the  explosions  of  Juiie  and  August  t9&l,  ana  oi  in,  or.  ;s 
iin  ividual  assassination.s  over  a  period  of  xifteon  montiia.  it  .sar.-ivc:.:  .. 
serious  setback  in  the  war  with  Iraq,  which  involved  heavy  casualt.es  .1;  trie 
suruner  of  1982.  In  this  period,  the  bid  for  the  full  clerical  taK.'  Uver  i  the 
highest  offices  of  the  state  was  accompanied  by  considerable  radio -.lizat  i  on  of 
the  regime.  After  the  election  of  Khamene'i  to  the  presidency  anc  the 
.iismissai  or  Mahdavi-Kani  as  the  acting  prime  minister,  every  impo.tant  ^tete 
rur.crionary  was  replaced  by  an  iRP  ii  yalist  to  assure  the  roinpjere  c.r.r;  ' 
tile  state  apparatus  by  the  militant  cieric.ii  hardliners  who  are  oi  ten  iricned 
to  as  the  'followers  of  the  Line  of  the  Inuim'  (Kliatc-e  loacii)  .  Ti,  ■  move 
entailed  a  setback  for  'the  Household  of  the  Imam,'  his  son-in-law,  the  late 
Ayatollah  F.shraqi,  who  had  been  favorably  disposed  towards  B.rni-S.jir,  anc  his 
son  Ahmaa,  who  was  forced  to  give  a  few  recantatory  interviews  regrettir.  hi,, 
past  support  for  the  'Hypocrites'  (the  Mujahedin),  and  joining  the  clnrus  .if 
le:  unciation  of  'the  accursed  Dani-S.jur'  anu  'the  accursed  Qotb-zaceh.'  fhe 
paiges  of  t^e  non-!RP,  nonloyalisL  civil  servants  were  carried  out  with, 
paiticulnr  thoroug  ness  in  the  Ministry  of  the  luteriti  vher-  \ .r,-.  me 


i  th  c  .il  •■>,>■  i  :  •  arc  appo  intt'< v:  :  i..  -  .  ■•: 

ir!aiU,'  ua-i.  l  S..  i  a a  : .  Weinwru,-:,  It;--  Ki-volut  ionary  laair;  -a!.--  - 

fiicpalab-.'  was  beci'iniag  nuiai'i  : lare  hotnogenei  .  >‘.11, ■  v  :,r_  ,  l  , 

'Is*ci::;ic'  Ci'iards  c.'.c  r.o’.  leporc  t-j  work  or  were  par  yac  a'.:  t.r.c  . 

:.:e  IK/  l.e,iaqaar:;.r  s  a/a  iii  the  subjequent  /iOaths. 

b}  Janr.ary  the  cii.'ric:,  ~tre  feeling  coi.r,/i-.  :  1: 

aroar.d  with  fewer  or  no  bodyguarcs.  Their  percepLion  thiat  t:...  H'  p-o:  i  ’  ■  ' 

were  finished  was  perhaps  somewhat  premature,  since  the  M/j -i/ec.  ,  .c  r 

claim  respoi.sibility  for  several  violent  incideiits  in  tne  sprir.g  and  so.  ;  /•, 
1‘3&2.  By  the  autumn,  however,  the  level  of  violence  directed  agai'is;  t!o 
'.egctr.e  declinec  dramatically .  Statements  by  the  Ge-r.er.i  Pr.se.i,  j: 
.'evolutionary  Courts  that  90  percent  0;  cue  organized  netwotr  ■.  f  l:.i 
:-Kiiahedin  were  destroyea  seem  to  he.ve  been  tai/iy  reaiistl; 

6 .  Consolidation  of  Theocracy;  December  [April]  1982  to  t he  P r e sent 

The  last  phase  may  be  dated  from  December  15,  1982,  when  Kl'.omein:  i'sued 
.1  decree  promising  the  people  of  Iran  a  postrevolutionary  era  ci  se^urit'.’  aid 
s  t  uhi  1  Izat  io.n  .  By  this  date  ocg -inl /.ed,  art.ed  opposition  group.-  ruid 
largely  suppresse.'  The  task  of  i  :.sL  i  t  uL  i ,  r.,',  1 17.  ing  th.j  t  in-!.  ic 

hjd  beg’/n  a:  eui  I  •  as  April  llSc,  when  Klxicieit.i  z.nc  hi,';  foil  ewe  j  1../.,, 
devote  themselves  fully  to  the  rC'..' 1  ut  ion  the  twjn  ptoblcois  /:  -  .I'/c,  '.  .r, 

jt.d  of  the  itgi  1 1  ma.-y  of  Islainjc  theocr.icy.  Both  ul  thL.--f  issues  are  0;  ic.al 
to  the  long-term  irvival  01  the  regime.  The-  orjectl'.'e  oi  the  mi'l'.i'.-L 
Siii'ite  clerg_,  at  this  stage  w.is  t;.e  remora]  ni  the  no.,t  ,  id  ab/t..  .1  • 

the  siirviv.ii  of  I'leociaiy;  eieii.  .1  cpp.sit*  'i  li  theavTatic  g  >  v  e  i  i.n.e’i  t  .:/-. 
ci:  t.iin.  a.spetts  o!  the  Jegarv  .  .  t  :i,  .d.i'ite  t  ;  ...i  .  i  .on  itse.;  . 


To  und c  r  t  .j  1  r  ( . e  - i 1  ^ip, ; .  . ,  . a  s  1  g /  '  1  l  o  .  t  ,  i ,  p ii . .  ...  t  . . t’  1  1  r  r 

ar..i  most  imp.  rt..i.’  or  qni..  1  •/  ;iu  ■we  ■  e  ri  j  t lollov./,  .  .-.h  , 


tr.o  in.iliLaiu  ^lci_  ^  'aTio  ari^  llio  ..].i.'rlcs  opposed  t  -  ar..1  wJ.ac  i  i  rhs 

latutf  of  c o  ;  I.C.; !  aiascrnt  coaceruj;.!,  the  theory  ol  t. '.i.r  o  r  at  io  ^ t  r  , 

VL  f  ir,.i '  ;  y  ,  what  is  ih.e  nature  of  t  l.t.  IlJ!  t  i:;iucy  ci  ib.  .-;  oTiu  .i 

iLiUioi;  to  Che  problen.  of  succession  to  Khomeini','  Uh.n  pi.icci.-.r.  st^ys  Co.- 
been  token  cc  resc'tvc  ch_s  twii;  pi,'l);ein,  and  what  aie  the*  pr  ;o--ctt  ;  .  lc- 

reso  lul  lOII':’ 

The  otfici;'.!  t'.i.storian  of  the  IsLamic  revolution,  in  a  work  wiitcci!  in 
the  niia-197Cs,  cJaims  chat  Khoinei',; i  h,.s  trained  500  Shi'iCe  cocter.s 
y.ij]  t  -.-iheds}  chroug.iout  his  long  teaching  career,  and  Chat  12,000  ccuaerts  cook 
his  Courses  ia  tne  years  isunediacely  preceding  his  exile.  The  lead_.",g 
^  ersonal  ic  .es  oi  the  militant  clergy  who  now  occupy  the  highest  positiCi  o‘i 
ti.L  Is  .utiic  'kepubli''  ore,  with  rare  exceptions,  firs.:  ana  tcrc'-.  s : 
:.hcniciui  ’  s  tornior  students,  and  secondly,  his  collaborators  in  tiie  agitt.ticns 
a:  tile  i960s.  Socially,  they  are  in  all  likelihood  from  the  tradicicna'  urha,; 
backgrouna  typical  of  the  Shi'ico  clergy  in  the  second  half  of  the  nineieer.ch 
and  first  half  of  the  twentictli  century.  They  were  keenly  aware  of  txc 
d  i.spossi.c.3ion  of  the  Shi'ite  clergy  by  the  Pahlavi  regime  and  ;)c:at  . 
recnvory  of  lost  hrstorical  pi  j.vilei,es .  T'ne  younger  militant  ^.itrg-.,  .  .  n, 

Ltratr  inind ,  is  heavily  drawri  i  row  iie.ii.blcr  rur.al  and  str.al  1-t -wr.  ba^r,..:,.  .  .  . 

tor  them,  the  Islac  ic  revolutii  n  i...o  created  c.ve.'iues  of  rapid  upwocc  ci 
mobility.  However,  the  ideologic!!  woopon  of  the  ranking  militant  .\ya:  . 

;h.r  the  recovery  of  tlicir  lost  pi  i  v  i  I  i.-gu;.  is  the  same  a.-,  ttu.t  of  the  yv.-u..ger 
it-rics  tor  .-la'-eg!  I’ding  thiir  ;  ipi  :  -ocial  a^-cent  :  hhome-in-;':  tb  :  - 
theocratic  gover:',  ent  or  vel  ayai-v  t  .;c^h. 

Tiie  tlietry  c  tends  the  .Sfii'ite  inrc.  oi  juristic  au  aority  a  -  •jl,co.,.ted 
1-;  tne  nine'iciui;  century  int<'  ..  '.aw  pis  rv  previously  not  coveii. 

Rival  tlieories  ot  go',  i.  ;  nesn .  t  '.ueh  a.o  democracy  ai... 
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pove  rnu'o.it  . 
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that 
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collective  re  1  1  j,  c  . u  r  1  s  t  i  t.  aLiti.ority  oi  all  Shi'iLe  jui'iiL->  ,-n' 

:  t_ t  r  1C  t  cd  ti  that  ci  a  single  supreme  jurist  ncr,  by  extensi  _  a  -j;  it!','. 

c>.uncil  ot  three  cr  five  juri..ts  (as  envisisned  in  the  Corstitut  to:,  ii 
isiamtc  Repuhlicl. 

The  above  doctrinal  objectiocs  to  veiayat  -e  'rl'i.tii  nave  De.;:t  t  :.:.e 

■) 

■  i.n.c  A;  a  L 1 -ahs  “  Kho'i,  Qumi  ,;..d  ;  h..ri '  at-maclari  vlio.  t  .  ’ 

iiiccns  i  s  r  ciic  e  with  tlio  pi:  inc  ;  ;i  ’  if  the  .coverei  iin'')-  ot  tiic  •,  .■op...  ,  : 

wiricii  the  Constitution  ot  the  tslatnc  Republic  also  pays  lip  service;  a::c  _ 
Ayutoiinhs  Maiuiilat  i  ,  Ahmad  Zanjaui,  'Ali  Tenrani  and  Murtaz  i  Ha  '  er  r-'i  at -i ;  , 

.'lie  oppos  i  c  ic. :  c:  ;  h-.  ia.st  two  Ayatollahs,  who  were  ainor.g  K,..,  ite  ;  ^  r.H.;’ec 

•  1..  n.  it<:,  ,i:id.  ,  A;,  .ttoliahs  M.aha  1 ' t  .  ar.o.  i,<ui:',i  ,  v:;o  w..rc  .:1c-  , 

.96  1  auc  c  le  .ii.priso.itd  w^th  ni:r\.  must  i.avc  ;  t  <;k  pa;  t  . ,  .ar  o: 

a  it..ppo.:itiUi,  t  o  Rl'.oineiin  but  oid  not  ueter  him.  the  above-....  ■  .  o.  , 

MalialJati  died  in  rugust  1981,  and  Zanjani  in  janu.irv  19;;.a,  yi.m:,  an.  Tcti',,;.: 
are  under  liouse  arrest  in  M.ish'nad  and  Kho'i  tesiaos  Ira,].  Sr.ar^ '  a  t  -  :,aaar ' 
has  been  'demoted'  •from  the  rank  ol  :'raud  Ayacc  j  1  ah,4»nd ,  despite  i.ig 

1.  U  J  ■  •  ( 1  (_  ll  C  .  K  V  L  11 !  •■  1 1''  I'  .  .  .  L  <  .^.*3  O  p  S  c-'\ .  T  0  '  I 

r.  ’  C  I  .  i  t  j  X  X  L  I  [1  S  b 0 11  ^  ‘  ■  O  ;  t.'  C.  C  ■'*  C  v'  a  •.  j  - .  t  . 

"'Ihere  were-  about  nail  a  do,. in  thii'ite  c  ig: .  •  ;  ,i ;  , . 

a  3 


L  n  :  ■ 


^  ^  ^  I  ^ tw  .4 1  i  I iL*  >>  1 .  I  ■iiL  L  o  r  d  A s vib s  1 1 Ki  V  4. ou  y  . i r. ^ *>  r  l*  > t* n  c.  L ^  ■  i  *  :■ ; . 4.  .  . .  .  „  ^ 

house  arrest  la  Qum.  Other  clerics  who  share  the  views  ot  the  abovu-;  .i-r.L  ii  ,;c^ 
Shl '  ice  digiiicaries  are  intimidated  into  silence  or,  whenever  possible, 
to  Clare  their  support  ror  velayat-e  faqih. 

The  beginning  o!  the  r:tL  betuee,;  the  Shi'ite  ;.;il.tant  cl^r.,;.  -nc;  i  iic 
c'.  erics  wh^  considered  them  overly  politicized  goes  back  tc  l^b4.  lTt;i  le 
active  in  protesting  against  Che  arrest  of  Khomeini  ai.a  tiie  other  rel^eii.  .. 
ieaders  and  in  securing  their  release  frocr.  prison  in.  i.9o3,  Grar.d  Ayato: 

Shari '  at-i;iadari  was  ...neasy  about  the  primacy  or  political  ccncerns  in  C/.o,  a. 
f  lur.r'ed  the  bar  ,i;-Tabliq  f  r  i'  faJiticnal  apolitical  .Tr.  so  icna  ry  aoti/ity  and 
1‘arnir.g.  This  was  reser.ted  by  Kiioiin  ini  anc  I, is  mriitant  fc  llower.s  Lec..n.-o 
a  llectcd  clcrioH  tnerp.es  :  roi..  activity.  There  vtio  i  .'en  as.. 

.  'tween  the  two  g :  nips  in  Dec  c.itc 

Khcuicini  and  -diari '  at-madari ,  who  had  become  the  most  in'  iuencial  cf  ihr 
--rauu  Ayatollahs  hy  1978,  presented  o  united  front  against  the  phah  curing 
.'.t  month.s  of  iu  s  reign.  Dif  f  er<TCC's  between  them  'o.iv'arcd  sroi.  ..:tei-  ir'.c 
•  •■■elution,  ;ind  resulted  in  serious  violc'ut  clasiu's  between  tne  so;!' c  r’ e  r  ..  c 
'  if  two  Ayato'iLahs  in  Tabriz  berorc  r'lo  end  of  i9/‘y.  Again.3t  ti.;.s  '.  cigr.' 

.0  c.in  see  that  th.e  first  ebst.i'  !,.■  ro  be  removed  to  pave  the  wro.  i.Jt  ,.;u. 

■  i^/ersal  ncceptan.e  within  Slir'iim  of  theocratic  gevernment,  vela^.' a', -t, 

■-  'inh' .  nu  tlieii  of  the  designat  i '  n  a  successor  to  Kncmeini,  was  ti  '*  C  i  'J  j'iC  j 
Shar  1 '  at -mador  i  .  In  April  I9F,,’,  in  a  move  unprecedented  in  Shi'ite 
history,  some  17  cut  of  the  45  professor;  of  the  Qum  theological  scruinaries 
were  pcevailed  upuii  to  issue  a  dtclaracion  'demoting'  Shari '  aL-madari  iinm  tiic 
r  ink  ot  Clan.  Ayatollah.  In  May-.'n.  ,  1982,  the  loading  p  i  u- Knoii.e  in  l  c  1  i  .  i «.  s 

;  irfher  dioidtil  m;  c.  purge  of  rlio  p' o-Shari 'at -mniii;- i  clergy  and  of  other 
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' ;  -ieuco-c  1  er ICS  '  r t-. io.c t aiic  ro  accept.  vel<^yat:-e 


.  Ite  2c.:]ct.  \  'i',  cit 

was  pet  in  charge  of  ’  cot.:  irrr.irig '  che  'crae'  clerics, 
riand  in  harni  with  che  deniutiv..:.  ci  Stiari '  at-;tiac<=.r  i  ^;.d  ti.-  n ;  enc  i  ng  : 
^Icri.ai  oppos'cioii  wenc  a  scstaineJ  effort  to  prc'r..i,Lt  ;  ..e  tin-,  c  " '.cjc.-- 
_F.i^ih.  Avdtoliah  Khaz'ali,  whe  pres.aed  over  a  acrit.,  oi  settinarb  C'.,;.  .eiec 
tor  the  d  i  s  .  I.S5 1  an  ef  velayat  ,  would  confirir;  the  th.:  "t;.- 

l  f  aqih;  is  the  liautenaiit  of  the  iiectenanc  of  the  lieutenant  son,  ?  n::  m; 

^cii.ciaiic  t;-  'U '  s  ^  OHuii. ”  v-".arc;i  .vth.).  However,  as  tht  tcl...c.  - 1  .■  -  •  . 
thi.s  stjgL  ,  ju.vt  beginning  to  address  the  issue  of  succession  to  Khcc.,-,:;;, 
.'pinions  predictably  varied  as  to  the  preci.se  iiist  i  t  ut  ic.ial  j  z  ci 

ve,ayat-e  faqih,  and  different  pens t  ’  .jns  were  pubiiciy  aired.  Ir.i.rs  wc,, 
nterced  artenipt  as  early  as  198i'  t.  acoicss  .'.yaccllah  lie;;:,-  ■■  ;  as  ■ 

'  f.-,  teer  ed  ccri.st'  (  fag  ill )  ,  dranc  A.  .it  oil  ah  ,  ar.d  oc  forth.  l':,e''e 
eter,  dissenting  voices  la  this  r.'ga.  l,  and  the  t.atip ai g.-.  of  de- ip:  ho. 

- aCftened  in  .nprii  aao  hay. 

in  Section  1,  three  Shi'ite  i;ci;:.s  oi  .rut!.,  riiy  Were  ideoi  „ ;.ec.  : 

X.hcistit  fnli’ enarian)  ,  the  ti..  o;,i  L!:e  Akhbari  frrn:;'.:.!  ..A.  .  . 

.  ,si.  ncrci  W.1.S  d:iC...rded  in  tiie  r.:i teec.  t ..entury  and  has 

s:nce  the  revc  1  u  t  i  .a. .  In  fact,  the  '-•.-i;,  ■•'hh.lori  is  used  only  •  pt  .■  ■ 

1  oei  to  designate  the  apol  f !  ’  c.t  1 ,  '..tagnant'  and  '  supersti' ;  ,  c.s  '  ciIl, 

01  chose  clerics  who  do  net  .s„L':.c;ibe  t.-  the  pelicicicec  ar.c  1 i .  .  A 

o;  the  militant  clergy  and  who  reject  :  :.e  C  'ucept  .if  vel.o-at  -i  rA-.  p  i..  . 

been  p.oinced  oat,  velrvat-e  tuc^.A  consi.sti  j  .a  t.ie  e.\te:us  ior.  (  :  to-  A.;  '  .-i- 

t  I  .  . .  t .  .•  lzi  :  .  ;  A  '  . .  .  t  u*e  t t  A ,  p  r.  r^  v  '  A  ■  , : .  .  .  '  ^ ; 

>.igy.  A'.  .i'_;:tion,  ficwever,  t:  A  '.c.r,.:..  t-c.'.  '.i.tion.  has  r.A; 


rii'it.',-  i-.'i  i;  -'t  auchoricy, 


The  accianiaiion  or  Khotneir.i  as  'Imam'  by  his  folloueis  ii.  r'ae  i9'(is  »ns 
■,'.npre  redencei  evenc  ia  Shi'ite  history.  The  connor  at  iot'  oi  'rman*'  )ii  the 
c  c:  the  believers  as  a  divinelv-goiced  leader  has  'inccubted  i;  .  t' 

ance  Kb:orrie  ini '  s  charisma.  .'.Iready  in  1978  with  Khcmcinl’s  tr.eteori:  advent 
tie  Irat'.iar.  political  arena,  there  W’cre  debates,  especially  among  tit 


1. ■.i'.. rated ,  as  t'  whether  he  was  in  fact  the  Mahdi  or  merelv  his  '  t'or 


t  rur.!it  r  . 


.......  :k.  rian  yearn. ngs  ar.c  expectations  were  st  rengt-hereti  by  ti.e  cc  inctii  ;  -  c  o 

.'■t  l.slamic  'evolution  in  Iran  with  the  turn  of  the  fifteenth  Islamic  otn;  urv 
n  at  least  one  televised  occasion,  Kb.omeini  was  asked  by  a  Majlis  depu'y  : 't 
o'lra.h,  with  i  confirmea  habit  of  comparing  Khomeini  with  Abrahat.  ar-i  ■  r.er 
p.-.et.s,  wheth.er  or  not  he  was  in  fact  the  Mahdi.  Khomeini  cor.vt  i;ier- : '  y 
;,trvt:a  'tcble  sil.Tice.  In  1982.  side  by  side  with  the  advocacy  of  %•  e  1  ■ . y a ~ - e 
and  the  campaign  .tgainst  dissidtnt  clergy,  the  tendency  to  attribute 
■  pernatural  qualities  Co  Kfiomeini  was  intensified.  The  iiitluential  late 
.tc.lah  Saduqi  f.  i'nzd,  for  instattcc ,  reported  a  miracle  performe.i  by 
li.etr.i  rt.aiiy  vear^  earlier  tin  the  ;  tm  of  creating  a  spring  iv  the  mi.;jl' 
fie  dc-sert  under  scorching  sun). 

Kfiomeini  opted  tor  the  niildor  i  l.vim  and  let  currency  be  given  tc  tne  ide 
.  r  ;.o  was  Che  forerunner  of  tne  Maf>di.  There  is  political  wisdum  in  this 
i..  ision;  and  a  historical  precedent.  Tfie  founder  of  the  Safavic  empire  it 
he  ixteenth  Century  had  claimed  M.'ihdi'nood  and  ciius  used  tf.e  Ma'tuiistic  tenet 
vt  t:e  purpose  of  raj  I  lenar  i  an  la.  hi  1 '  r  a  t  '  'n  of  the  tribes  he  led  in  tr.e 
attlefieid.  tiaving  completed  th.e  conquest  ct  Iran,  tie  recogr.i,teo  tin 
:  .  :'.*:.ieiu''  .il  political  void!  .'.it.  ster.i.iing  ir.:i.  au  1  1 ,  i  a  r  i  .,r.  r  sm  .  ar.o. 


iditued  his  cl.iim  to  Chat  of  being  cite  forerunner  of  the  fiahdi. 


.Sa  I  av  i  d 


s.  .i'l.i  t.i-i.):  .suL^>c■^u^-■!U  1  y  .1 1,  cenuat  ed  ctu-  rt.tLi.tj;  l  .  :  :.i 

.•v'r’jHihi  liuiL  L  tu'  rule-  c:  the  Safavj'o  lynascy  woult!  1.  jii  L  ;  iiut  ui.t..  •.raj  l 

of  the  Mahd..  A  strikingly  similar  development  ha-  cccurreo  rai.  tr.c 

past  two  years,  this  time  with  a  modern  revolutionary  twist.  I'ru-  m.  st 
frequently  chanted  slogan  in  demon.strations  organized  oy  tf;e  t  ^  j.  xst.  ■.  r ^ 
Line  of  the  Inram  has  for  some  time  been  the  following:  "0  God,  x  -id,  ^  1- : 
Khomeini  until  the  Revolution  of  the  Mahdi  . "  in  November  19S.',  tne  t:,’. ..  ix’ 
tnal  journal  of  the  followers  of  the  K.hatl-e  Imam,  torush ,  pu'rl^siec 
actonishing — though  not  untypical — article  on  "ti.c  ■dcnncrtecnes .  -f  t'r.i.  Iw., 
Movemeirt s"  (that  of  Khomi‘ini  and  that  01  the  Hahdi)  in  wnich  the  abr  ve  sl  '  c.  r. 
was  recommended  to  the  reader  as  a  constant  prayer.  The  article  reit-rrcc  t 
an  interview  published  in  the  journal  i:i  ,Iune  cf  the  same  year  in  vhicr,  e  m-.: 

It  unded  on  the  front  reported  seeing  the  .‘•'.dhdi  and  talking  to  hi:-. 
reportedly  told  him  "your  prayer,  '  i'  ^.Iod ,  0  God,  keep  kaor.cini  until  t:.e 
Revolution  of  the  Mahdi,'  has  expedited  my  .Ad'.-ent  by  a  few  huivired  years."  in 
September  1982,  a  cleric. il  deputy  t'f  t:.e  Majlis  predicted  the  im;:i:’.e:.t  c.gvt:.: 
j;  the  Mahdi  in  Jerusale-':  and  ciCx.d  1  rauit  ic:',.s  of  the  Si:-:i:.  '.ua’m  '.  .  ;  1  ^  ‘  '  : 

this  preaiccion. 

Khomeini  seemingly  s'O.. '  i  ;:e.s  tiiar  although  mil  I  euar  ix.'.i  e  j.  i ,  t . . c.-.;, 
c;oti'.'are  youtig  belicv'crs  to  fig'..:  .  ou  i-rgeous  iy  and  court  martyre,;.  r.  th.x 

’■ront,  they  are  not  a  st.ibie  basis  for  the  consolidation  of  his  regime  in 
Iran.  Consolidation  requires  ii..s  t  1 1  ut  icr.;;  I  I  za  t  ion  of  clerical  rule,  wlnicii  c..;^ 
xui.y  he  achievtd  ci.  the  '.ja.si.n  of  tr.e  o.xtensicu  0:  the  Shi'ite  jur.,Li.i  i-a’rm  u. 
uthority.  Khomtj  i  ni  '  ciiar  1  r,;-’,a  CJxUnot  bo  t  r  an.sl  e  r  red  to  his  success'r  withe:. t 

'  i  Oil  t  in  i a  t  ion  '  and  lust  .tuiioiiai  izat  lou  iritc  the  office  of  the  supreuu 
jurist,  or  to  tiiat  of  a  i  ouncil  of  supreme  jurists.  Therelcre,  ti'.e  leg.  ti.ir.acy 
ul  tneociat..-  government  has  to  bo  oatabiished  us  o  ;.i  w  a:iicii  ;  bn'i'  .it 
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;  i:::.,  .in. I  proceduiMl  mechanisms  ior  the  aeieccion  oi  a  '.larist'  or  a  'Councii 
;  .L.rls!.^'  t..>  suc^eec  Khomeini  hiwneiit  into  exist  .  A-,  h.  in  Lr,e.-,t:  ouji.-- 

t  .  .  1 1,  are  no\ei  an.;  without  preccilcnts  in  Shi'ite  lil-st.'r;.  ,  "lui:  i.e;  n.- cm. 

p.  e....y  re.juire.s  all  the  weight  at  Khomeini's  authoeity  aiui  ti...  a;ie..a^, 
ii.  .;ha  I  *  s::..! .  At  any  latc,  the  realization  t;;..:  the  r.,.. 

'  r'-nri  .1:  e,;  i  c  i:..it  at  *un  and  sun  e.-. .ion  is  much  n.ore  dilti...;:  ,  .te:  ;  .. 

.1:  Knomeir;.i  than  in  his  iitetime  has  prompted  Khcaieiii..  tne  i-.i  1*  t  t 

-  tg  .'  L  ■  taKe  a  series  of  concerted  measures  with  uncomprt  ii.ising 

..  e  •-  f  T'T.  tn  d  t  1  nil . 

.-.Iter  tr.e  'demotion'  of  Shari '  at-madari ,  propaganda  or.  the  que.stieti  .i 
,i V d e  _fc h  wa  .t  stepped  up  in  the  government-controlled  media.  One 
..  'erettii.g  mea:..j  .  f  promoting  the  theory  was  the  publiv  .it  ion  of  the  wil'i.s  t 
'md't;rs'  of  the  war.  Throughout  M.ay  and  June  1982  (and  subsequent!^;, 
the  newsp.ipers  would  regularly  publish  the  martyr.s'  profession  of  taitn  in 
va.avdt-e  faqih  anc  their  praise  for  the  Imam  and  the  militant  clergy, 
'tdtements  to  the  effect  that  obedience  to  the  clergy  as  'those  in  authority' 
vf.  run,  iV.  j9;  a  term  hitherto  invai iably  t^ken  to  refer  to  the  "wiloe 
:  '  .I'l ■.'■'1  c  i.T..'iajs  in  the  Shi'ite  tradition;  is  incumbent  upoi  the  roliivn'r  a.-,  t 
iL-igious  duty,  wt.e  often  excerpted  from  the  will  and  made  into  heaQlint.-^  in 
bi  ia  xe tters . 

The  second  anniversary  of  the  explosion  at  the  llvl’  neauquar  tai  a  .ate 

June  1983  was  used  to  tie  tiie  fate  of  the  Islamic  Republic  to  the  instiiation 
'■  '»eiayaL-(;  faqih.  The  explosion  wj.-i  said  to  ha\  e  inaugoiati..  t..x  ^ 

Revolution,  aevotee  to  the  complete  instauratie'n  of  theocracy .  Xh.e  Second 
■  .oluLion  was  claimed  to  be  tni  occupation  of  the  jltd.-riCaii  rri;':a.x, 

1  lUitee  in.  me  liquidation  o:  the  p;  .'-American  iiboral.s.  Since  then  ti.^ 

J  u '  elis  (the  Friday  prayer  Itader.s)  have  incessancxy  preached  Che  doctrii.c  01 

aS 

.  '  .  •  .  a... 


ve.jya:-o  r.'.qih  '.r.a  h'lvt;  enjoiaed  .■uugruiiac  i  j.i^  t,  j  Lioey  Li’  .  i  .  i  y ,,  .... 

matter  or  religious  obiigacloii.  A  headline  on  the  front  page  of  the  cai^y 
Et  -e  la '  At  ill  the  early  days  of  December  1983,  can  be  taken  to  reprc.sent  tt.e 
Lu-;].inatiou  o:  this,  trend.  It  was.  a  statement  by  the  Prose.-ut.;r  hcr.e:,,;  ..r, 
referieu  to  K-homeini  as  vali-ve  raq.th  (the  jurist  sove  re  ly,:.; --a,:  .t  s  *  :  oi  i  si, .  r. 
phrase  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  term  vali  has  never  beer,  used  in  tta' 

Shi'ite  tradition  in  this  general  sense  except  te  reiei  te  tnc  Iwei-.e  '..../.r,:. 

ret  the  most  irapor c ar.t  measure  ttiken  to  enshrine  the  novel  doctrine  c' 
ti.es  t.-ratic  government  has  been  to  ce.Tch  it  at  schools.  \'ei.i/.ic  e 
t -.ugiit  at  schools  inroughout  the  country,  most  iully  as  a  p  rrt  "f  tin-  ^ 

p..Isory  o.'urse  cn  Islamic  ideology  and  world  view  in  the  tit.rd  ,La.,e  t:  ...i 

St  noois . 

On  the  practical  frorrt,  in  August  1962,  Krromelni  asked  rne  tici.e;. 
professors  of  Qum  to  put  forward  suitable  candioates  for  election  ti.e 
.Semi,  1)  of  itApett:  to  determine  tiie  issue  of  succession.  The  Asset.fiy 
Experts  wa.s  elected  in  December  and  held  its  first  r.eetiL.g  on  .iul;. 

.be  3.  It  was  announced  that  it  w.'uli  ordinarily  convene  for  one  sess.  >  , 

year  ac.d  coi'.cluded  its  initial  ser;;  .on  for  the  first  your  i.ri  .Acj;,,.,;  ...  l. 
de  i .  Ic  rat  ions  were  not  public.  Jr  received  anc  sealed  the  ;■  c  :  i  r  : ,  1  w... 
t<  st.air.c  r.L  o!  tiie  ....ram  w.Lrhouc  disclo.ing  its  contents.  Waiie  s ^  r.  1 
cf.rtiiiued  ttist  Ayatollah  iMor.taaer;  i.s  Khomeini's  preferred  suoce.?.'vr,  liiere 
nf,  evidence  tiiat  he  has  the  support  oi  a  clear  majority  of  tire  member.^  ei  ti 
Assembly  of  F.xnertr, 

troiT.  Aoyu:  ’  ibpj  onward-.,  ni.r.er  rs  conventions  o  c  e  .r  :  .  ,  .r.  ... 

'Ui.  -  r  .  -.i.e  !  ,  ,,,.,rc  .  1 -.si  e  1  .It  . ,  . .  ■  Ve'uld  pass  re  .  ..i.  r.s  .r.s.rn  .:i,,  . 

p  .  erl^  i  p  ^  I  L.  te  tiie:  ^'.-'UeepL  oi  V  e  1  aj' ri  t  —  r‘  r..i,^in,  u.-.r  Ue-..ul  . 

.obedience  to  the  :  .iqi'n  c,  reaigitius  e'L'ligat  lor. . 
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Meanwhile,  the  public  designation  of  Moncazeri  as  Grand  Ayatollah  and  the 
'Lsteemed  Jurist'  has  become  routine.  His  portrait  is  often  displayed  with 
Kiictne  ini '  s .  Like  Khomeini,  iie  regularly  grants  audiences  to  various  groups, 
oud  has  representatives  in  various  organizations ,  agencies  ana  even  foreign 
countries.  Finally,  like  Kh.omeini  but  less  frequently,  iie  issue;-  r.e^tee- 
makes  various  appointments. 

Having  pushed  aside  Shnri '  at-mauar  i  did  the  dissident  '  pn-endo-c  lergy  '  i,r. 
the  spiring  and  sum’iier  of  1982,  the  clerical  rulers  of  the  Islamic  republic 
still  iiad  to  reckon  with  another  organized  group  of  importance  wh .  ;h  'tas 
opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  velayat-e  faqih,  the  Hujj  itiyyah.  Masters  of 
Identifying  and  isolating  political  probleras  and  dealing  with  ther:  one  by  enc , 
ino  cluneal  ruiirg  elite  postponed  the  settling  of  the  affair  of  the 
Hi.j j atiyyeh  until  the  summer  or  LS83.  The  Hujjaciyyeh,  or  the  Chrt-itah,,e 
Society  of  Mahdi,  the  Proof  of  Cod  (anjoman-e  khayr iyyeh-ye  hujjatiyyeh-ye 
ca’ndaviyyeh)  was  ; oundad  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  August  1953  by  Shaykh  Mahmud 
halabi,  who  has  remained  a  close  friend  of  Khomeini.  Its  aim  was  the  "propa- 
A..ition  of  the  religion  or  Islair  and  its  Ja'farite  (i.e.,  Shi'ite]  branch,  and 
tiie  scientific  defense  of  it."  It  was  one  of  the  relatively  few  centers  of 
religious  activity  other  than  the  seminaries  which  was  allowed  to  tut.^tion 
after  19b3,  and  ma  »y  clerics  and  lay  Islamic  activists  took  part  in  ’is 
readings  and  discussions.  Khorasau  was  its  strongest  regional  base.  The 
society's  efforts  prior  to  i he  revolution  were  directed  against  Baha'ism  which 
it  regarded  as  the  chief  enemy  of  Islam.  After  the  revolution,  as  tiie 
■uppression  of  Balia' ism  bec.nn-j  the  general  clerical  policy,  the  society  turned 
t  j  Marxrsn  as  the  arcii-eneiny  ul  Islam.  As  a  society  devoted  to  Che  Mahdi,  the 
:;u  j  j  .It  eh  could  not  accept  tGiotieini  '  s  extension  ,-1  the  re  1  igi c-i  ogal 
.lUtuortt,'  t...  political  rule,  wnicli  it  considered  the  non  t  ran.s  f  e  t  ah  x  e 


prerogative  ol  the  Mahdl.  The  founder  and  direccor.-,  o:  cue  society  i.ir.v  CcO 
on  this  position  and  resisted  the  pressure  from  the  younger,  more  politicl,;td 
members  to  revise  it?  charter,  with  the  result  that  many  of  tlie  members  wno 
were  or  hoped  to  become  prominent  in  the  theocratic  regime  left  it  t^  join  the 
ranKs  ot  the  IRP,  The  society  supported  the  Islamic  lopv.bliC  bet 
considering  it  s<i:'.c t ione J  by  the  Sacroci  Law,  and  accepted  Khoir.e:n;'s  political 
leadership  bur  refrained  from  designating  him  as  '  l.ma:i..  ' 

The  Hujjatiyyeh  first  impressed  the  ruling  powers  in  Iran  witti 
organizational  strength  and  disciplined  control  over  the  members  in 
during  the  second  presidential  elections,  in  which  Raja'i  was  elected.  riu  > 
are  believed  to  be  rcspoi'.s  j  M  e ,  in  part,  for  the  four  hundred  tr,ou.,ai'.l  •  otes 
(aDout.  2.5  percer.t  of  the  total;  tt'.at  were  cast  for  c'ac  Twelftn  In'.am ,  t..e 
l.otidi . 

From  lace  19S!-earj>  1982  oiiwatds  the  huj  j  atiyye'n  had  been  under 
intermittent  fire  from  TKP  militants,  through  the  prodding  of  Tud-'h  ide.  njp'.c ; 
from  whom  the  IR?  took  many  of  their  cues  in  the  first  years  of  their 
political  e;<pcrience ,  but  the  flu.,.!  hour  of  reckou..iig  did  not  crcio  -r.i  i  .  u^; 
19d3.  The  TKP  followers  of  the  Line  of  Imam  mounted  their  tull-sc.iit  t.^ck 

and  succeeded  :  .1  persuading  Klioo.eini  to  refer  obliquely  to  t.ie  pc  itian  of 
fiiij  j  .J  t  ly  \  ell  a.'  'crooked'  and  do la  t  it'n ;  s  t  .  Tuo  StTietv  win  .y  c.'.  idel 
.'..awdewn  and  -.uspciided  all  its  atticitie-  1  ;>aL  1  i  :i  1 1  r  i  v  in  deleren  l  to  he 
1  pinion  o!  'ti.o  osLeeneii  leader  ol  ciu  i.-.iar:  .  i'  r.volut  .on.  '  The  :u  ;  wit. 
Minisfers  of  Contmerct'  and  Labor  suiniictod  their  resignations. 

Tiie  cniet  accusation  levelo,  the  Ku  j  j  at  i\ c'n  by  tUu  ..kj  wo..  that 

they  contined  their  mlssiona.ry  acrtvities  to  the  cultural  level,  the  revel  of 
ideas;  they  wvre  therefore  '  st  .it  iona  ry '  as  opposed  to  dynamic,  and  liau  .3  diy 
and  empty  view  of  Islam.  This  iritiq.ie  implied  riiai  thev  were  not 
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'Ideological'  and  did  not  subscribe  co  the  politicized  ideological  Islain  of 
Khomeini  and  his  followers.  A  second  charge  was  that  they  did  not  accept 
velayat-e  taqih  as  legitimizing  government  by  clergy  during  the  Occultation  of 
the  Twelfth  Imam,  the  Mahdi. 

In  a  long  series  of  polemical  articles  against  the  Hujjatiyyeh  in 
Kcteia'at  during  September  and  October  1983,  the  society  was  vehemently 
a't.ickod  tor  being  opposed  to  intervention  in  politics  in  the  name  ui 
r  o  1  iglo.n ,  and  tor  advocating — like  the  Baha'is  whoQi  they  attacked  in  their 
rpol('gies  for  Isla..; — the  separation  of  religion  and  politics  as  c.  ncocteci  by 
i;  e  imperialist  propaganda  machine.  They  were  further  attacked  for  their 
separation  of  religious  authority  (maria’ lyyat)  from  political  leadership, 
wiiich  enabled  Cher,  to  endorse  Khouioitii  merely  as  a  political  lead>  r  and  ;;ot 
"os  a  leader  c.)bed;  nee  co  whom  is  ol)ligatory  [as  a  religious  duty]."  In 

tvtber  1983,  tlie  ;uthor  of  the  articles  reacted  sharply  to  the  si  rreptitious 
use  01  the  Hujjati  yeh  issue  by  the  Tudeh  Party  to  create  divisio:.  within  the 
L'.lamic  movement  1.)'  attaching  the  label  of  'Hujjati'  to  prominent  clerics  arc 
h  gh  government  office  holders.  The  Tudeh's  attacks  on  the  Hujjatiyyen  wen 
s..id  to  have  been  hypocritical,  and  stemming  from  the  ulterior  motive  of 
creating  divisions  within  the  ruling  clergy  and  the  Islamic  nation. 
Nevertheless,  in  i he  concluding  article  an  the  scries,  the  author 
[  inadvertei\tly  ]  repeated  the  Tudeh's  chief  aiguinent  against  the  Hujjatiyych; 
ttieir  opposition  lo  the  Line  of  Imam  in  uaacter;.  ot  economic,  polic  . 

Thus,  whllt?  the  dominant  IRP  view  of  the  Hujjatiyyen  primarily  emph.. sizes 
tiit.'ir  rejection  ot  the  theory  of  velay.At-e  taqih  and  accuses  them  of  hav.ng 
swalLowec  Che  iaiperialisc-inspi  ted  belief  in  tiie  separation  of  religion  and 
pi  iitics,  some  members  of  the  IRT  also  mistru.sted  the  social,  and  espec:  .ily 
economic,  conservatism  of  the  HujjaCis.  This  is  not  because  such  members  were 
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iK'.dt't  direct  Tudeh  influence,  as  alloi^ed  by  Iraniti:.  i  t  icn  groups  i; 

exile,  but  ratiier  bet,uuse  certaii  .dcis  advocated  oy  tiie  i'uce:.  :uiV>..  t.uJ  an 
luiportanc  lue^iiogical  i.npact  on  t:.t  ..lerlcal  novices  ii.  p-.*:ic'.  Tl. 

militant  clciics  'nave  learned  F.any  of  their  political  ar;d  journal:  tic  t ;  1  c  ^ - 
and  tact  ics-~f  irst  used  during  the  antiliberal,  ant  inat  ior.al  iat  sviear  cair- 
paigr.s  fcilavir,,  • it  cc  c  uf t  ic  .  .  ;  the  Aaierican  Lrd.n.;,  ,  their  c  ir.ir.g  : 
pul.ticui  slcc....s,  and  ihiir  t'.dil..  *' :r  poiiti..al  ^nalyais,  from  tl.c 
: deologues . 

Additionally,  some  ciembcrs.  of  the  IRP  advocated  varying  degrees  of 
governmental  regulation  of  private  property,  although  every  IPvP  member  ac¬ 
cepted  the  sanctity  of  such  property  under  Islamic  law.  Since  any  regulatirn 
was  anathema  to  the  conservative  clerics,  this  inevitably  bi.  came  intertwined 
iir  the  rivalry  between  the  militant  clergy  and  the  conservative  clergy.  Thir- 
aspect  of  the  conflict  was  seized  upon  by  the  Tudeh  in  1981  and  the  first 
months  of  19S2,  wliich  succeeded  in  giving  wide  currency  to  a  scheme  for  divid 
ing  the  ruling  elite  of  the  Islamic  Republic  into  radicals  and  conserva t ive s 
jy.  terms  of  their  positivsns  on  soc  i  occor.oti  Lc  policies,  astutely  as  sec  :  t  i 
t  ;c  latter  group  with  the  Hujj.itis.  The  schema  was  misleaoii'ig :  while  tne 
:ii:Jjatls  were  socioeconomically  const  rvativo ,  net  every  socioecon<  mi  c.ii  ly 
conservative  cleric  was  a  Hujjati  or  neces.sarily  sympathetic  lO  luf  Hujjati 
coc trinal  posit  ion. 

Western  analysts  who  are  almost  constitutionally  indii-posod  :u  att.ich  ay. 
importance  to  doctrinal  and  cultural  issues  have  widely  accept  t:  t ;  L  t  lO  T  .  t i  'J  ! \ 
iiiterprctdtion  of  the  clash  between  the  Huj J.itiyyeli  and  the  Kh.att-e  lin.'.'.ii 
because  it  is  stated  In  terms  ;i:ore  loiiiiliar  to  them,  and  more  in  '  iiie  with 
their  prcconcept  iotis  on  the  presumed  primticy  c.  i  economic  interest  ovei  roli- 
j,.ou5  and  ciiltural  factors.  Nonetheless,  tiio  Tudeh  inteipretat  ic  grec.tly 
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ex  ijjgcrated  the  importaiice  ot  tlie  hujjatiyych  ua  .1  pi.iiticai  group,  ii.  exa  t 
chv  sacie  way  ai;  the  influence  of  the  Tudeh  Party  itself  was  greatly  <  xag- 
ge  rated . 

The  Hujjatiyyeh  Society  apart,  the  potential  for  a  rift  within  the  ruliny 
clergy  on  ioc  iceconomic  policy  exists  and  there  is,  furthermore,  a  <  1 
ti.it  division  along  the  socioeconomic  and  the  doctrinal  axes  would  tiverlap. 
ducii  possibilities  wore  indeed  highlighted  by  the  acrimonious  debater  -.ver 
n.d  reform  and  over  the  nationalization  of  foreign  trade,  which  . ulmirute s  in 
tne  rejection  of  the  bill  tor  nationalization  of  foreign  trade  by  the  CounCil 
of  the  Guardians  in  June  1982.  The  possibilities  for  a  rift  t.ltr.ir  th. 
ciorgy  seemed  strongest  in  1982  ,  that  is,  ..u  the  period  prior  to  the  i r.  ,  r.re.sc., 
pOv e  of  institution-building.  In  this  period  debates  over  policies  attracK-d 
TV. -h  attention  and  absorbed  much  of  the  political  energies.  Several  factors 
cc  r.tr  ibuted  to  Che  surfacing  of  major  disagreements  among  the  ruling  clerical 
elite.  First,  the  effective  suppression  of  the  opposition  movement  repre¬ 
sented  by  Mujahedin  lessened  the  need  for  the  clergy  as  a  whole  to  present  a 
lilted  front  against  a  threatening  enemy.  Second,  the  reversal  of  the  war 
wi.h  IriM.  in  Iran's  favor,  beginning  in  the  spring  of  1982,  lessened  concern 
v:  nut  ch'  military  situation  and  opened  up  a  new  area  of  policy  for  discus- 
si  n ,  namely  the  appropriateness  of  carry i.ig  the  war  into  Iraqi  territory,  and 
tributed  to  an  atmosphere  of  less  political  insecurity  among  the  ruling 
ei.te.  Third,  thi  gradual  upturn  in  the  economy,  cushioned  by  rising  oil 
re  enues,  focused  .attention  on  the  necessity  of  developing  cchereat  ccommic 
po.ities.  And  fiially,  the  Council  of  Guardians'  veto  of  several  significant 
ptiv.'s  of  legi.slai  ion,  including  a  land  reforn.  law  and  the  nationalization  c: 

.  ’  LiaUo  ti*.  .  rvupcr.cu  tne  dcc.ite  cm  donu-stiu  a.j,,v,us  Chat  .laa  ucui.  ooi.- 

tr  versial  since  t  e  inception  of  the  1 cvolutict. .  This  situation,  however, 
wa.  n;,f  CO  last  in  .e£  ini  t  e  ly  . 
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The  militant  clerics  or  tni-  IHP,  who  were  quick  stuc-eh  u.  the  -in  : 
ideciogical  politi.  s,  were  likely  to  succeed  lu  conduct ug  politics  ii.  Lr.eir 
own  terms,  shifting  its  foci  to  unifying  rather  tl.ar.  Jjvisive  issues.  Ii. 
fact,  they  freed  themselves  from  the  tuCela^.e  of  the  Marxists  in  p.  Iiticai 
anlysis,  as  they  haa  earlier  fre./d  ti-.emselves  fror;  t'..i  tutelage  cif  L;n,- 
liberals  and  nationalists  ir,  ti.e  I  uhoration  of  a  cuhere-.'.i  wcrlc  view  a:.' 
ideology.  I'hi  .s  occurred  formally  in  the  early  moiicns  oi  ixbJ,  uiion  tne 
party  was  dissolved  and  its  members  were  arrested. 

Furthermore,  the  ruling  clergy  have  wasted  no  time  countering  wtiat  tney 
considered  the  excessive  influence  of  socialism,  and  have  determined  an 
official  position  on  some  basic  sociceconoivic  p  rir.ci  pies .  In  .April  c  9M  , 
iiixiuen'lal  Iman  lum'eh  of  Qu;i.,  Ay.itol.luh  Mcs.hrcini  stated  tn.it  ir.y  atLorii  r 
establish  a  class.’ess  socie  ty  was  a  move  aguiust  "the  natural  ordf  i.  c;  .iii,4,s 
whichi  was  "itscLt  a  form  of  tyranny  and  oppression."  In  a  typical  statvcEent 
in  September  1983,  the  new  Minister  of  Comaicrce,  who  had  replaced  tl.e 
"Hujjati"  former  i'inister,  '  A.sgarowlad  1 ,  stressed  the  regiine’s  respect  :  or  th 
public,  the  private  and  the  cooperative  sector.',  of  the  ecoiH.m.y.  Mcrt 
tantly,  the  offictal  position  has  beer,  prop,., gated  through  -vernmoni-pt.;  :.t...,. 
re;<tbooks.  A  textbook  on  the  "Islamic  Worla-View"  for  the  first  grade  :  h'.f- 
schools,  let  inst.nce,  significantly  uses  the  tern,  'unitariau  scciciy'  '  ' 

i  li-j'e _ t  i ;  popularized  by  I.siar.ii^  mtide  i  ai;,  t  s  such  as  Shai^’.u;  an.  '  ani- 

ba,ii  ,  but  eu.ptie:,  ■.  t  of  all  p-.  si,  J  b  le  .see  i  a  1  '  s  t  ic  i.c/f,tent.  in  tn:s  ici.r,  xt,  n 
Unitarian  society  is  a  sicietv  based  c  n  negation  of  dl  wor.Jrv  idols  ft  acy.it  ^ 
ocher  tinr  trie  Or,'  God,  and  or.  "equ.il  d  ist  r  tbiil  ion  oi  opportunities."  "A 
.^cciety  witfi  fa..'  eoonomic  di  f  let  encer.  among  i  t  ■>  x,  beins  i  j,  one  '!  evideii: 

>  p'pr-n-,  -  . .  n  and  In  u.stice  [ofcause  rtw.ir;;.  .'it  n-'t  p-r  piMiiainto  l.  elicit  j." 


Ndve r C he  less ,  moie  radical  views  are  publicly  aired  by  the  Prime  Min- seer  ord 


ocher  gove  C  otficials. 

Khomeini  l’..s  always  been  on  guard  Co  avoid  divisions  ar.ong  his  supporter 
.sl!.  as  chi.  ^i:e  identified  and  exaggerated  by  the  Tudeh  rare,  ar.ao.'  i  i./se 
Ha:jac;s  and  the  Khatt-e  Imam.  His  attempts  to  force-  tno  d  i  ss  i  o, 

^  -e:  Lcs  into  submission  have  always  been  accompanied  by  an  emphasis  . 

...cpe  r t  1  ve  need  ter  o'.iily  among  Che  f'ai'ite  clergy.  Alreauy  CVLtdi'ei  i  h j  . 

.K.'.ou.i- aai  was  Warning  his  supporters  against  disunity  whose  see  r,  were  L  iiug 
.-.jw.i  r.y  i. idee  a  hands  in  the  service  of  the  superpowers.  He  venementiy 
attac.<ea  cne  constant  'atmosphere-making'  and  labeling,  and  the  se.dicious 
division  of  the  Shi 'ice  clergy  and  its  supporters  into  'lines';  the  Line  oi 
the  Itnain,  and  others.  All  these  presentations  were  deceptions  ta  create 
disunity.  "There  it;  no  lino  in  Iran  except  the  Line  of  Islam"  iSpeeci;  on 
■‘c coder  6,  196  3).  The  massively  orchestrated  drive  for  unity,  however,  cic 
come  until  December;  and  it  was  timed  to  coincide  with  the  nationwide 
convention  of  the  Imam  Jum'ehs,  the  pillars  of  the  Islamic  theocracy  under 
cciiscruttion.  The  speeches  on  tire  need  for  unity  and  avoidance  of 
:  act  ionalizat  ion  by  Khoneini  and  the  Iriday  prayer  leader;;,  who  c-ci;;'  ni;.  .  law 
lu  tile  remocc.st  towns  of  Iran,  make  ir  clear  that  the  specter  ti.c:  iiis:.  .s 
r.horr.c  i -.11  is  the  division  ^>1  the  Shl'ite  clergy  during  the  Cons  t  i  tu  i  i .  i.,. . 
Revolution  which  cnabiea  the  secular  inteiiigeutsia  to  defeat  and  exc.cut-. 
Shaykn  Fazloii’ah  Nuri  and  to  oust  the  Shi'ite  clergy  from  t'.ie  poliiitaj  arc;-  . 

As  shown  by  1;  is  words  and  deeds,  Khomeini  realizes  that,  in  tnc  lo.;^  tun 
the  possibility  Oi  debilitating  riits  within  the  ruling  clergy  can  c;iiy  u.j 
I  i  im  i  Sated  by  a  successful  rechaiinelir.g  of  poirt.ic..!  energies  iro:;i  pa:  'a,. 
;..e;ic.ity  ilebates  and  idee  rug  icaj  discussions  to  i  ns  C  1 1  u  t  j.o:i-bu  i  id  ing  a.ic  tiu 
luistruciton  ot  an  Isiaoiic  thi?uct.tic  ;;tate.  it.eoc  r.it  ic  ..r  u.su  i  i  iat  loi  ,  .'v 
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impressing  upon  the  militant  clergy  their  common  Interests  a?  the  ruling 
stratum  of  the  Islamic  Republic,  encourages  unity  in  action.  It  tnus  preceut 
the  divi.siun  of  the  ruling  clergy  on  soc loeconomlc  issues,  and  the  clu-^Lering 
if  opposing  econoiuic  interests  around  the  doctrino.l  issue  ci  yel^ya'--c  . 

it,  divisio.'.  c;  regime  supporters  into  cwo  oppcsiri^,  car.ps  W'.'uld  uiso  oc 
avoided.  It  is  no  accident  that  the  concerted  drive  for  the  unity  i.i  tr.t 
Sill' ire  clergy  In  December  1983,  coincided  wicli  the  Convention  of  t;.i:  ir-o.', 

j::i  '  ens  willed  d.e:"..;\s  t  rated  the  .-.bility — and  even  more  so  tiie  future 
intentions--of  r'rn.  theocratic  regime  to  build  a  centralized  and  per .  asf.c 

..istitution  on  tht  icundction  of  tne  religious  ritual  o:  Friiu;.'  c^i.grcg.i:.  r  i 

L'  i\'.  r  . 

i  .1  s  t  i  C  Li  t  .on- ■  lilrfint,  cannot  p-ruv.-.i  is  t  h.  ,i  i  y  in  a  .s  :  l  on  ■ 
ence’Jiii.  political  v  i.c  aCik  e  t.nd  insec.iity  a.-,  it  c..-.r.  unc''r  c.'naitions  c  i  peace 
and  frcnomic  prospiaity  .  This  oens  i  cerac  ion  notwithstanding,  revolut  lo.iai  y 
turmoil  canra.  c  continue  ir.de  f  ini  t  e  1  v  ana  the  return  to  normalcy  anoi  stat>ii"ty 

will  sooner  or  later  be  attempcec  bv  -iny  pc'itic.il  regime  which  aspire.r  t; 

■-  1  '  u  1  , 1 1 .  .  t  .1  b  1  :  t  y  b ■ '  V. . .me  i  a e  t  i  i  -  t ..  .  t  t e  . s  *  .cr. i  c  r e c  in  t  o  ■  i  ; , 

ib:  :  iron  o:  lo..  •at;.r  .  ,  w:ic  r,-  :  n  .  i.jc.uci  a  dco;iv  ur:' 

.  r  ,  1  1 ;.  ,  p  r 1  .T  ing  the  re;  t ,  ■  :  t  . ,  .  i  ;  dt  l  .c:  .  ;  .  ■  .  ■  . 


‘The  issuanc'-  ;;  the  decree 
e  \«;sen.D.;.  :  L  ,.ertf  to  de.iiu. 

■  ’  t.  ; .  1 ;  o  .  .  ■ . ^  a  I  t.  '  t  » -  V  >  . 

^  t  e  bee-  11 1  t  v>  .viden:. 


r:;e  "pvv  ;mu.'V I  i  ivo"  .>1  t  i.i  Imam  was  iuu,.  '.  ,  ^  '  i.'.u  .s  i  . 

as  a  "raintdii  oi  mercy,"  "the  cciuir.uauce  ot  the  j,uicance  ot  n.a-ii'.it.u  .  t...L 

rrophecs,"  and  was  taken  to  signal  ct.e  inauguration  ot  a  new  era  .‘i  so  iji  ::;.  , 
stability  and  economic  prosperity.  .A  Comu-ssion  (setad)  lor  the  Puisuar.ee  i, 

t..o  Decree  of  the  Imam  was  scou  set  up.  its  ranking  -.liemL'er,  aicei  beinc 

rr.stiucced  by  tne  Imam,  made  statcirients  to  the  press  reaf  f  irmio.g  th-;  soCLtiL;.' 

iiv.ite  pr.perty,  the  de  t  e  ra.i  ;..\t . ;  c  or  judicial.’  authoi  It:.-.'  t.  ..tbit 
irbitrary  :  r.  t  i  sc  3 1  ions ,  and  the  cou:  try's  need  to’'  incernni  poai^  a.'cc 
sev  irtcy.  In  the  toilourng  two  weeks,  24  special  .;.ave.‘ t  igat  ive  te.-.ms  v.eic 
sent  to  tne  provinces,  six  revolutionary  prosecutors,  or.v  c„n;cr..3'Kb  : 
nevo  1  at .  Jiia : y  Guaras  anc  some  other  functionaries  were  cis,mi.'..-,(:c  r 

-dismissals  anc  the  reinstJto.T.ent  ui  a  number  ci  er..plcyees  o;  t.,<.  i-.c.  ’ 

.-Jucatr.’ti  Were  reported  tri  Noveaiher  1  933).  l!.  March  lydJ,  a.-  . 

::ier->,  a  group  of  ordinary  piisoi.crs  were  released,  or  hac  t'.'.eii  su;.  c-..cdt 
conm.uted,  following  an  earlier  aonc.sty  by  Khomeii;i  to  mark  the  dinii'..,  i y  -  • 
tne  revolution,  'iiie  Mujahedin  and  the  Leftist  groups  were  explicit.1.. 

1  rem  tile  Iraa-.r.'s  mercy  in  the  decree.  To  as.sure  t'nis  excl'esivC. ,  b,.-.  c.i-  ■  . 

n.torious  Revoiut  lona  ry  Prosec-.itor  and  warden  of  Ivin  pidSor.,  ism.eo  i  :,te  I 
:>:acted  to  the  news  of  its  issuance  w  itn  a  'wave  v  f  summary  execut  i.  rns . 

On  May  19,  in  response  tu  "the  people'.s  d^\'.c>;ru  anc  anrcLct,  t  ^ 

bto.  rtt'  of  Imam  is  forgotten,"  the  he. id  oi  tr.o  Gomioissior  e.fiirmvb  tb.L  i.cgir'.  '  - 
v.cutlr.ucd  co:r.DUt!T.c.;t  to  implement  the  decree.  cU'.  the  s.nr.,  b  ly  it  'w.is 


a  (uarter  million;  a  well-informed  source  estimated  that  six  mli.l,.cn  ba'.lot.*- 
•c.ic'red  tlie  Mir.istiy  of  the  Interior,  although  there  were  aoubts  in  all 
itdles  as  to  how  they  had  been  completed.  It  lu  qelCc  likely  ch,»t  K.hc.:r,ejni 
is.sned  his  decree  partly  in  reaction  to  the  dismal  oar  t  tc  ipat  it  n  in  the 
c  tec  t ious . 
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ar.r.ouncuci  that  the  Selection  Ccniniit  tees  in  charge  of  the  purges  o: 
goverr.^iental  agencies  had  been  cii^ncnyed  by  Kho^neiiii '  s  ‘jilei.  A  tiw 
later  (Slay  bl,  1983),  the  dlssoiatioi:  cf  the  Commissioii  for  the  lursucnce 
the  Decree  cf  Imam  was  announced,  and  Khomeini  agreed  that  the  nuniert.ui  c 
of  complaint  submitted  to  it  and  pending  investigations  be  reierred  Cd  the 
Judiciary.  Not  much  was  made  or  tlie  anniversary  of  the  issuance  'i  cb.e  cec 
in  December  1983,  but  it  has  had  an  impact  in  achieving  otliei  regime  ge-als 
such  as  reducing  Iran's  siiortaga  or  s.<ilied  labor  by  holding  out  the  nope 
late  in  revc l,utior.ary  Iran  had  become  less  inhospitable. 
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1 V .  CONTROL  OF  GOVERNMENT  ANL  Tiil  CONSTKL'CTIUN 
OF  THE  I  GLAM  I C  THEOCRATIC  GT.-VIE 

198?,  Ay  .i  C  o  1  1  rih  '  i  ,  che  thj.1'.  1  'fs .  '.e:;  L  ' 

Repubj.ic  declari-d  chat  "ci.e  Revolution  cannot  be  lasting  unless  it  is  enbodicc: 
in  a  framework  oi  a  legal  order."  This  uocl  arnc  i  on  rore  =  r.adowed  a  spee.h  by 
Khomeini  in  which  he  urged  the  judges  tc  enforce  the  Sacred  Law  and  thr  w  away 
.ir.Y  law  inherited  from  the  previous  regiae  whicn  they  r.ad  reason  to  beiteve 
w^s  contrar)  to  the  Sacreu  Law  of  Islam.  Th».-re  was  iiniriedj.at<.  orc.nestra.^ 
-upport  for  ::ie  Imam's  pronouncements  on  the  full  i.slam.. ;  la  t  ion  c;'  cne  -ogai 
y/.Cciri,  and  pruc>.durai  measures  to  realize  thi.s  goal  were  anncunc’  .1 .  A  ,  -c c 
r  L.iter,  in  .iuiy  1983,  President  Kl.amene'i  made  the  rollnviuj,  c.  clar  i  on  : 
"lolit  icai-ideological  offf.ces  [attached  to  the  army,  police  and  t,overn:  .ental 
agcriciesj  are  an  essential  and  vital  foundatira  of  the  regime  of  the  Is-anic 
Ki-'P'.:!.  I:  j .  "  These  two  declarations  by  Pieoidenc  Khameue'i  inipture  the  riling 
clerical  elite's  objective  after  the  period  of  violent  political  .-trugj^.c  wni. 
ar:nea  cpp(3sition  groups  in  1981-8?,  ending  with  the  virtual  eliminaticti  o: 
tnosu  gioups  tutsic.e  of  Kurdestaii.  The  objective  can  be  described  as  the 
c  r.s  t  rue  t  ...O'-.  ui  ,iii  Islamic  theociatic  state  with  a  coditieu  legal  system,  .tnn 
with  total  Ital  ian  ideological  ccaitrol  over  all  institutions  and  all  spli-jres  or 
life.  This  objective  ’■'.quires  the  creatioh  or  a  set  of  new  Is’an.ic  in.stitu- 
tions,  and  the  ideological  control  of  the  existing  and  non-lslamic  in.st  tu- 
t.ons.  These  two  requirements,  and  the  attempts  to  fulfill  them,  can  be  ex¬ 
amined  .separately. 
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A.  oi.lri!  >1  ■  ■  Vf  !  .  nL  a:.a  I:..  t.i  .  t  i  -  hu 

;  .  ^ 

Alter  l  :u’  .1.^:1!.^^'.  a  r  ,  ,  r:d  i  C  h  the  ^  r  ■  tie  ;  t  , 

e./r;e\'  ot  Ra  j  a  '  i  ,  rht  TRP  extc-es.vi  i ;.  purged  cfifc  s'  ;e  lure.M;^  :  L.e 

ditied  forte-  lu  it  .er  Co  Cfro.hi--:  .  t  f,  control  over  ';.e:r..  lue  perge-  -etir  t 
r ui \  .  o  i.  r  I .  i_'  '.  •  1 p.v^ «,' c  i ^  -  •  •  •  *  ■  • 

DtibpiCf  Liic  iPCorp. po.LitiLci_  ii.Vii-.r-’. Co  i.cCwtc'P  c. lic  i<icCi'>u.~t,  cPr- 

r.aa  been  db*.e  to  rule  the  c  eMiy  dtiQ  Mrn'o  ;  ;  ■.i._-."J..ey  .-Cucut  t  a  Loreign  we.  1  . 
Th-t-s  nas  been  possible  cue  t;.  the  :re>.ial  support  ot  laymen  who  proviae  sor.e 
the  political  cadres,  and  moot  o:  tne  technical  and  tnanngerial  personnel. 
These  lay  allies  ot  the  clergy  oc.nitriute  an  ■....p,,'rtani  eieriec.t  01  trie 
pcs  t  rev'-' iut  Tinary  political  elite.  '  n  ter:r,3  01  s.,--.-Ti  orriTis,  tire;.'  to  .a  to 
come  iron;  lover  raicdle  c.tass  backgrounds,  eopec  ia..iy  iioi;  i.ucuai  1  amj..!  1  .-..s .  ru 
most  cases,  ctie  lav-  politician,-;  are  the  first  persons  from  tireir  families  to 
have  obtained  a  hij_i;cr  educac;  n  and  leave  bazaar  occupatioi'.s .  The  ttaij  iritv 
of  them  have  atcenced  colleges  and  otiiei  post  secondary  training  institutes  ir. 
iian,  althvugh  a  S-iacut-  pr-.pert  •■.u';  .otuclet.  abroad,  particularly  tnos--  T 
bi--ca:iie  politically  active  in  To'nran.  d.'r.tr.iry  to  the  views  of  so:;uj 
analyst.^,  those  laimevi  wlio  reccivec  pr.icu.i',  e -level  ecucation  in  ft  reign 
countries  Lena  to  emphasize  tn.it  the  time  spear  oirtside  of  Iran  was  t  p  riod 
for  re<,t  firming  their  Islamic  faith,  for  di.sco-.-oring  Islam.  They  did  net 
assimilate  Western  values  as  a  result  of  thc-ir  •j.vpe  r  iences . 

The  data  so.ppiied  cii  14  .:■ !  t'le  victims  ol  :  h«  expK.'si.'!;  of  June  i^yi  ,  who 
belong  to  this  administrative  cad  t'cnnicn'.  second  stratum  if  the  Islamic 
Republic  —  a  represi  ntative  raaCi-  '-.  sau.plc  excel  .enco--gi-v  e  us  i  itere;  ;  ir.g 

i  n  f  orm..  c  1.111  in  the  coiiipo:  iti-u.  ai.ii  o  r  .  .n  t  at  ii  a  .-1  the  stratv.x.  Thi.s  in:irma- 
cion  li  suimiiai'izej  in  Tatiie  1. 
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Table  2.  Profile  of  Che  24  lay  IRP  members,  belonging  CO  the  st  :otid  scratu 
of  Che  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran,  who  perished  '  ii  the  exp!.osio:i  at 
the  IRP  headquarters  iu  Juno  1981* 


Age  at  cue  time  of  assassluaciou 
24-30  years 
51-40  years 
41-44  years 
Not  known 


Number 

3 

15 

5 

1 


Pare^-n; 


12.5 

61.5 
21 

u 


Educational  /attainment 
Bachelor's  Degree 
Master's  Degree 
Doctorate 
Not  specified 
[presumably  high  school 


31.5 
29 
21 

12.5 


Last  University  attended 
Iranian 
Foreign 
None 


13 

8 

1 


33.  3 


Field  of  Sped 


zatiou 

liediciue 

Technical /Engineering 
Econoiiiics ,  [business] 

adriiulstration  ar.a  accounting 
Other 
None 


10 

3 

3 


a  .- 

12.5 

12.5 


Special  Features  of  Career 

Prominence  in  Orgatiir.ir.g  Islamic 
student  asscciatioiis  in  Iran 

ana  abroad  7  2'? 

Self-taught  kaov;ledge  of 

religious  sciences  3  12. c 

Political  activism  ii.  the  i960s  i  4 

None  specified  13  54 

Source :  Special  Supplement  to  Ec  tela '  at ,  7  Tir  1361  (.28  June  1982) 

*Uttiei  'ruartyra'  nr  the  explosion  coinmentorated  In  the  special  annlversaiy 
supplejie.rc  to  F. 1 1 e  1  a '  a t  can  bi'  grouped  as  follows; 

.  .  f ,  u  1  Me'lis  dt.i.r.u-  of  whom  3  haa  doctc:nt(.  . 

1  i  1  ;.  .‘‘'.cl  j  i  i  deput;^  •  .1  ciiom  3  had  dociu.,_,  tc 
^  ocnet  Clerics 


While  ci'.ere  has  been  no  eviaer.v.  ol  disloyalty  aip.iag  rue  ;a>  p..  ^ 1  ^  :  i,..; 
who  supporc  the  IRP,  it  is  also  uncertain  how  firir.  their  ccnutiitD.ci.t.  is  t. 
long-term  clerical  rule.  Certain  lay  activists  within  the  IR?  have  had 
conflicts  with  some  members  of  the  clergy,  especially  the  conservative 
clerics,  over  government  policy.  These  include  men  like  Prime  Minister 
Musavi,  cabinet  niinister  Behcac  Nabavi,  and  'Ali  Akbar  Parvaresh.  These  men 
have  well-articulated  visions  of  what  programs  the  governmei.C  sh'  .;-  pursue  ir, 
the  revolutionary  reconstruction  of  the  country,  especially  rt  •’.atteis  .  f 
economic  policy.  however,  as  long  as  the  khatt-i  ir..am  c.lei  ..cs  ..^ntii.ue  t.j 
share  with  these  lay  politicians  similar  views  about  the  direcrlor:  o:  -...c 
government,  it  is  unlikely  that  any  serious  clerirtil /lay  f  ac  t  ,  a  ’  i  sv  w, '' 
develop.  By  choice  or  by  necessity,  the  second  stratum  accepts  - ’'acila ’ 
r.'i^ih  anu  the  over .  urdship  of  th.c  clergy. 

As  the  perfcrm.aace  of  gove ricionr  xn  provision  of  tr.e  br.-'r  socic;! 
economic  services  is  an  iraporti-.nt  factor  in  the  viabiriry  c:  tin.  r’,-,:mo  at- 
tenticn  should  be  paid  at  this  point  to  how  the  lay  seccuid  .'.t'atun  1:-  .nn  i.ng 
the  state  and  the  economy  for  the  Iiuani  aua  tr.e  ruling  clergy. 

1.  Lconomic  Performance  of  the  Islamic  Kepiiblic 

The  revolutionary  upsurge  ct  1971-79  had  an  aaverse  in.,  ict  tl.c  ^racil.in 
economy.  In  the  st.orc  run,  ttu-.  liiglit  of  capit.il  ana  stviiie„  pLrsv.".,'-  Cvvbi’.ed 
With  dislocations  caused  by  wide,-.p;  c;  ■!  strikes  to  Cra.st  ic.\l  1  .  ccrt.ii.  i,  riugii- 
cultural  produccio  .  In  the  long  rvu. .  the  tu  t ,  r;;. ,  t  ;  cuiai  ci.  i  .s  .i  -  oc'..v.;d 


with  the  proLracte  host 

el  ^  C  I  i  .  t  J.  . 

i.n- 

:  r'p.o 

v::r  .1,43 . 31.  t 
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by  the  end  oi  1983  many  sectors  had  recovered  to  their  1978  levels  u: 
pe  r  f  onnance  . 

The  fiignc  oi  capital  began  in  the  autumn  of  1978  or.  a  massive  scale,  ar. 
continued  until  the  Provisional  Government  Instituted  measures  to  restrict 
ttansters  abroad  ir.  the  spring  of  1979.  The  drain  of  hiiilons  ot  rials  t! 
the  banking  system  had  the  immediate  effect  of  drying  up  funds  for  pzivate 
iiivesrment.  In  the  sane  period  some  50,000  foreign  technicians  and  upwuicis  o 
3..',k>00  iraniaii  prt  tessioiiais  reft  the  country,  creating  a  vacuui.;  ct 
itu'a.igerial  positions  in  factories,  major  construction  projects,  and  other 
taciiities.  These  developments  brought  the  construction  industry  to  a  .'..rtua 
u  it  for  more  than  a  year,  caused  a  few  factories  to  shut  down,  and  brc.nght 
--:bc.'ut  a  decline  in  industrial  production  iii  most  lactories.  The  riear  s 
stiri  in  con.structicn  had  the  most  serious  elfect  on  the  economy  a.e  7;>0,h.X 
workers  became  unemployed.  In  addition,  there  were  adverse  ripple  efte-irs 
upon  thousand.s  of  laborers  and  businesses  which  had  become  depends  it.  up  n  tiii.- 
c  ons t rue L icjn  industr  r  as  a  major  source  ot  iacomo. 

None  of  t'ne  governments  since  1979  have  fon.tulaced  a  cjhcrcr.t  p;;-r 
Cianaging  the  eooncii.y.  .ill,  h.cvo  auvocated  the  necessity  of  creating  a 
a.rstinctly  Islamic  economy  which  is  neither  ’.ve.'.tern  (.i.e.,  capitalist  )  ,.ur 
iastern  (i.c,,  socialist).  Uliile  general  agreement  has  cevi loped  a^oit 
certain  economic  policies  the  goveinir.eut  sUoulu  pursue,  there  is  no  cont'.  it.sus 
1  .r  r  an  overall  er.'nomic  progr.ini.  lii  general,  t  .he  .debate  wit'aip.  the  nen^ 

It  .e  i  1.  t  1  rn.iry  elite  has  been  .'.'or  th<  degree  to  wliich  the  gi  vt  rrr.pp.t  ,rr  ".Id 
intervene  in  the  economy.  Private  e"t  repreuci.i  ial  activity  is  regi-dod  i.r 
sanctioned  by  Isi.im,  but  those  whu  argue  T\'>r  broad  governnei  :  Intervaiit  :  on 
ac'/ocate  wide- rangi  ng  reguiatio.is  ov(  r  priv.ate  enterprise,  Aiile  those  wno 
rirgeo  ior  minimal  government  inlcivention  insist  tb.it  ctonoric  regn  Uic  i  ns 


must  be  limited.  The  IRP  itself  is  divided  over  the  issue  of  governmer.L 
economic  intervention,  and  this  fact  explains  to  a  large  degree  whv  no 
coherent  economic  program  has  been  implemented  to  date. 

One  sector  of  the  economy  has  .shown  unexpected  vitality  since  the  levoic- 
tion.  There  has  been  considerable  spontaneous  and  unplanned  growth  in  small- 
scale  industry.  During  Che  chaotic  period  of  1978  to  1979,  when  zcr.ine  laws 
became  inoperative,  there  was  a  tremendous  expansion  of  small  workshops  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  cities,  especially  Tehran.  The  war  with  Iraq  an.d  the  t  top- 
page  of  imports  ha ^  amounted  to  complete  protection  against  foreigr.  competi¬ 
tion,  and  has  crea.ed  tremendous  opportunities  for  the  entrepreneurs  ot  this 
sector  of  the  econ  my  to  which  they  have  been  highly  responsive. 

While  there  has  been  no  general  economic  strategy,  there  have  been  vari¬ 
ous  economic  policies.  These  can  be  examined  through  the  governir.t  -.t  which 
initiated  them.  Starting  first  with  the  provisional  government.,  .  ne  can  find 
the  beginnings  of  *n  effort  to  define  an  Islamic  economy.  Some  ot  ci.e  prin¬ 
ciples  enunciated  during  the  period  of  the  Provisional  Government  are  st  .11 
vital  components  of  the  current  regi  i. ’ s  approach  to  economic  r.;at:ers.  For 
example,  during  the  first  days  of  the  revolutien  both  secular  and  relig.ous 
leaders  explained  that  a  major  difte:ence  between  an  Islamic  economy  an>J  the 
materialist  one  of  the  ancien  regiine  was  that  the  government  woulc  utiii.'.e  its 
resources  to  help  meet  some  ol  the  basic  needs  of  the  uriderprivileged ,  or  the 
mostrtz. alin.  Since  1979,  there  lia.s  hiren  ,i  ccr.scious  efiort  to  pro-  'do  service!., 
tor  the  poorest  classe-s.  In  practice  this  has  meant  using  the  country's 
Several  theusand  mcsque;.  as  distribut  icni  centers  lor  ration  cards,  coupe,  is  for 
r  or;  .i.nd  c, ;rodtict.s,  .•’nd  •..-■If.  e  payi.it'rits .  Tlii  :  .'■yr'  '.o.  r..!,.-.  d..rl 

ill  bringing  into  tie  slums  the  largest  cities  access  to  iood  a  d  services 
which  Were  unavailable  before  the  revolution.  Nevertheless,  the  iificlc,.cy  of 
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cl.e  sysCtm  has  remaiued  low.  And  the  fact  that  mueh  of  the  fcuc  tL-ber.ed  ror 
liiu  gt'vc  r;iir,eRt  '  £  distribution  tnrough  the  mosqucb--wnit  .h  are  :.cl 
govfciaosenc  cuncroi--actuaiiy  ends  up  on  a  thriving  black,  market  raises  the 
possibility  oi  widespread  corruption. 

The  government's  distribution  piograir.  realj.y  diu  not  get  under  way  u.itia 
the  war  with  Iraq  iorced  the  introduction  oi  a  rationing  syrrem.  Tlie  nation¬ 
alization  of  the  banks,  on  the  uclier  hand,  was  one  policy  that  wa.-;  lolly 
implemented  under  the  Provisional  Government  and  has  remained  in  toioe.  It  is 
unclear  to  what  aegree  the  nationalization  of  the  private  banking  .-.ectoi  was  ;. 
weil-thought-out  policy,  or  the  inevitable  consequence  of  disappea:ing  iu-r.iting 
liquidity.  The  massive  cash  withdrawals  and  transfers  of  capita-  out  of  Che 
country  in  the  six  months  after  September  1978  hud  confronted  the  hanKin;. 
system  with  the  possibility  of  collapse.  Gt’ve.i-nmen C  intervene w.is  viowo-- 
as  es.senciai  during  the  spring  of  1979,  aicuough  such  inttrveutior.  cool., 
assume  any  number  of  different  forms.  It  i.s  po.bsibie  that  nut  icr.alizat  i .  n  was 
■uiopced  finally  because  those  persons  most  interested  in  preserving  a  private 
oanking  system  had  little  or  no  coi’.t..cc  with  the  new  leaders,  many  of  wlicm 
were  suspicious  of  the  banks  tor  havit;g  favoted  large  investors  over  tl.  small 
t'usinessmen  in  the  past.  Simiiariy,  the  government  was  forced  to  take  .  ver 
‘.ertain  factories  in  this  period  becaur-e  the  owners  and/or  '.’  inagers  hdC  ;  iec 
abroad  and  the  production  of  these  selecced  factories  was  deemed  essentj.tl  11. 
tne  national  interest. 

One  area  in  which  the  Provlslon.al  Government  was  iutnre.sted ,  and  alM'ut 
vv.i-f,  tn,,,-,  K-,c;  r^iich  rhctoric.  •.  is  agricuiturr.  The  Pr  ■  v '  .<,r  i - 

meiit  viewed  agriculture  as  a  vital  but  neglected  resource  and  wished  to  tavrr 
I  :.'.'C'';t;r.ont  in  this  sector  over  the  t;  iditional  I'nipdinsis  on  indinst  r  i produc¬ 
tion.  The  Provisional  Government's  short  tenure,  however,  did  not  permit  the 
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dt;velopment  of  an  ag,r  iculcutal  policy.  The  Bani-£aiii'  and  IRP  governmeuLi  nave 
not  developed  a  policy  either.  One  outstanding  problem  is  land  reform  or  the 
redistribution  of  the  60  percent  of  agricultural  land  that  was  never  redis¬ 
tributed  under  the  land  reform  program  of  the  1960s.  Agricultural  experts, 
both  within  and  outside  of  the  IRP,  argue,  that  a  reform  of  land  tenure  would 
help  alleviate  social  anc  economic  problems.  Upwards  of  75  percent  of  all 
peasant  farmers  cultivate  acreages  which  are  too  small  to  provide  more  thar.  s 
basic  subsistence  livelihood.  Rural  poverty  coiitributes  to  urban  u.igraticui, 
which  lias  continued  since  the  levolutioii.  Consequently,  there  i^  a  l^.bor 
shortage  in  many  rural  areas  and  a  labor  surplus  in  the  staE,nating  urba;'; 
ectinomy . 

However  much  the  regime  talks  of  the  necessity  of  restoring  agrio;. '  ur  .  1 
seif-sui'f  iciency ,  there  is,  in  fact,  no  coherent  ugricuiturai  program. 
Agricultural  production  is  not  any  more  impressive  than  under  th  :  Sr.ah.  Some 
crops  have  been  very  good,  others  poor.  And  Iran’s  food  imports  for  al.  of 
1983  arc  expected  to  total  nearly  $■'(  billion,  more  than  during  the  last  year 
of  the  monarchy.  Rural  problems  are  compounded  by  a  perception  i:  Lh.e 
villages  that  their  lives  could  be  improved  by  access  to  some  of  ch,  ni  t i.  s 
in  the  cities.  To  help  revitali;^e  the  villages,  the  goverri:,;euL  createa  a 
rural  reconstruction  brigade  called  the  Jahad-i  saz.andeghl,  made  up  o:  .oaag 
men  from  the  cities.  The  Jahad's  uaiidate  is  to  build  roads,  schools,  baths, 
mosques,  and  electricity  jiyLons.  It  has  carried  out  a  number  of  onstructior. 
projects,  although  probably  fever  th.in  its  own  publications  boast  about. 
Initially,  the  ..'afud  seems  to  l.ave  b’.eii  received  f.ivorably  in  many  villages, 
bet  gradually  its  members  became  part  of  the  new  government  power  structure 
and  came  to  be  resented  as  trausieiu  outsiders  with  wtiom  voiuntar^.  coopc ''ac...on 
and  soc  l.ilization  tends  to  be  .ivoidco. 
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There  has  not  been  any  clear  industrial  polity  beyona  tae  eftorts  to  keep 
critical  factories  such  as  the  Isfahan  steel  works  and  the  Kerman  area  topper 
mines  and  smelters  operating.  The  oil  industry  was  badly  hurt  by  the  descruc- 
t;  o:  the  Ab.oicn  refinery  in  19SC'-F..,  but  by  the  end  of  1983  ri/ir.erre.-  in 
otner  parts  of  the  country  had  been  able  to  e.xpand  production  to  meet  dotuestit- 
re  ;uirenients  for  refined  petroleum  products.  Other  industries  such  as  stcci, 
c ;  ptr ,  and  textiles  were  producing  1S83  at  their  1978  levels,  or  sirghtl) 
belter.  Automobile  assembly  and  tractor  production  had  also  recovered.  There 
i^.  scili  surplus  capacity  in  many  factories  producing  consumer  durables.  Ur.- 
tr..;  loyment,  compared  to  1979-81,  has  declined,  but  is  still  estir.ated  ti  br 
subscunt  10.1 ,  affecting  at  least  ten  percent  of  the  adult  male  heads  r;  i.oiise- 
noids.  This  can  be  attributed  to  the  continued  stagnation  in  const t ... t  : m. . 
V,hij.e  there  is  construction  procci.'dii;g  in  many  cities,  it  is  not  at  the  Lcve,i,s 
of  the  prerevolutionary  boom  days,  and  is  estimated  to  employ  only  a  tr,,cti.on 
oi  the  prerevolution  construction  work  force. 

Overall,  production  seems  to  be  slowly  recovering,  stimulated  by  rising 
O'.'  iL'verues.  It  is  esti:nated  that  Iran  earricd  more,  than  $1!  bii.ion  i  .  an  i  1 
in  198 j,  exceeding  the  aaiounc  earned  in  any  .single  year  under  the  .r.onar.  hy  . 

1:  also  means  that  the  government  fias  fundj  to  invest.  Naturally,  the 
e  ntinuiug  war  with  Iraq  consumes  a  large  proportion  of  the  goveru'.aenc  '  : 
bjugci,  wi\echer  directly  in  the  form  of  purchases  of  military  equi  iment  -irid 
..,0.1  ar  ies/provisions  for  some  900,(1(10  men  under  arms,  or  indirectly  tor 
payments  to  widows,  orphans,  war  retr.goes  and  reconstruction  of  war-daiariged 

•n  r  c’  cl  5  . 

Government  spending  seems  to  have  encouraged  private  in ves tme  . t  .s  .  During 
l-f->3  several  thousand  small  lius  ;u<  -.ses  were  started.  The  fa. lure  .ate  seems 
c  -I  be  hi^ii,  'out  the  formation  ^.f  new  businesse.s  has  outpaced  bankruptcie.,  by  a 


two  to  one  margin.  The  investment  in  economic  infrastructure,  however,  Is 
very  low. 

3.  The  Army 

The  revolutionary  upheaval  of  1978-79  ditccteO  t:'e  armed  toi.es  m  ■. 

cally.  As  e^rly  as  February  1978,  during  the  riots  : Tarn.  ,  =  .  n- 

had  refusca  to  fire  upon  demonstrators,  .ne  prcblem  ot  usir.g  rara-an  •  :  ’  t- 
.-.oldjers  to  conCaiii  .,  pi.pular  .s  :  .  t  which  appe...  t  itc.  oi  ;  :  •.  ....  : 

tary  became  more  serious  as  awnchs  pa.-rsed  and  the  c<-;;.ons  tr  dt  ton;,  t.ct.  o^'.irc, 
^Coercions  fm  the  army  btgjn  as  t-aily  a:;  the  ai;ti.iur.  ,if  19  t, ,  .j t  '.coj,.”.  i 
else  statistics  on  the  sc.ale  of  deseitioi.s  during  th.e  last  :  Uree  :  .n.ths  v' 
1978  is  not  availa 'le.  After  the  Shah  lei:  rhe  ci'untry  ii,  .anoai;-  !979.  t-.e. 
morale  oi  the  armed  forces  dcc.'-iaeJ  dra;nat icaJ  ly .  Some  sen.^'t  oi:.  icers 
leave  the  country,  while  descrciou.s  increased.  Senior  and  ,uiuor  oiiiteis 
both  reached  a  con.tensus  chat  continued  use  of  the  armed  fortes  t .)  reprn.c  a 
mass  political  movement  could  destroy  the  military.  Thus,  when  fightir.^.  be¬ 
tween  units  oi  Che  military  and  ar;:;ev,  civilian  groups  devel  ped  in  Febi.  try, 
the  top  commander. s  of  the  armed  forcts  declareu  the  inilitar;, 's  ntutiuiii  at.d 
ordered  all  personnel  back  to  the  barracks. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  least  half  the  army's  conscripts  hac  deserted  by 
rebruary  1979.  Nciicthelcss ,  the  army,  air  force,  and  navy  were  fill  ititact. 
The  question  was:  what  would  become  of  the  military?  There  cert  i-.’.ly  were 
groups  wlio  for  a  v.iriety  of  reasons,  believed  that  the  arme.'  fore  c--tr.L  syir.- 
bc  1  of  the  monarch  's  support  app.iratus  —  should  be  disniantltd.  T  t  the  -on- 
st::sus  within  die  secret  Revolutionai  y  Council,  and  among  the,  new  ,•  ci  n^  ti- 
t  ;.  d  I’rov  1 lona  1  government,  wa.c  t>  <.eep  what  wa;-  lei.  t  "1  :  ne  e.i  into.!,, 
while  removing  the  e  senior  officers  most  closely  identifieu  witr.  repressive 
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policies  of  the  old  regime.  Thus,  during  the  next  six  months,  the  arn.ed 
i'lrcf.s  were  purged  of  those  officers  who  had  been  most  loyal  to  the  Shah. 

.iiipeai  i'  ha-.'o  beoii  rr.^-.'^cr  di  1 1 1.  rence.s  of  opiuic:'.  amor.;.’  tli.  r.s 

f.hi.  lev.- t.i' loiuiiy  Council  and  the  Provisional  Gove  rr.a./.  nt  legai.i'r-g  the  fate  c 
,';.c  WLth  c:u  latter  lav.  t  ing  lengthy  trial';  rurir/  vai:.:; 

Li  .  f  .^eue  of  the  L.tficer.s  could  be  fully  expo.seii  and  doeur.f-.tt’Li .  "he 

i.-e.  1  l;;t  ,  oii.ii'y  Ce.ui'.L  1 .  ir.en.b  c  r  s  ,  on  tin  other  hand,  te-.-.Sieu  ii  f.iv.e'  i.-.L'i;.  lo:.  ir 
/e,tiL.e.  I'urii.g  tnc  Lt;.,L  six  moiitha,  about  50  otiacers  with  il.e  .-a:;!  ef 
secono.  lieutenant  or  higher  were  executed  after  being  found  guilt;,  i, ;  eadL-rir; 
ea-  participating  in  "massacres"  of  civilians  during  the  revoiut  ionar_v  u;'.',  rge 
another  70  officers  were  purged,  but  not  executed.  A  total  of  ?63  regj'ar 
It. :  .1  i.tary  officers  were  recirea,  with  generals  conpri.sirig  65  percent  of  this 
:  Lgure . 

beginning  in  September  1979,  tiia  armed  forces  wi  !>•  subjectec  to  the 
1  .O'llogical  purges  ch.at  were  also  carried  out  in  civilian  sectors  of  the 
,.p  vernment .  By  the  time  the  war  with  Iraq  broke  out  a  year  later  it  is 
estimated  that  10,000  to  12,000  persciinel  ru^d  been  purged  fr  m  t.ic  n.ii.r.ry 
:  or  not  being  sufficiently  "Islanuc";  an  esti:.r_ted  6.5  percer.'  ,  i  f  l  ’ 

tile  rank  of  second  lieutenant  <;r  nigher.  Officers  whose  lu;.  airy  to  "tr  ■" 
Islam  was  suspect  were  occa.s  iiit’.nl  i  y  .suspected  cT  piottii.g  against  t  ;;e 
.,t  least  two  conspiracies  were  "discovered"  in  the  suaur.cr  of  i  ?Sc  ,  imp  i .. .  at  in 
:■  1  of  more  th.’n  600  ofrii''r'-.  m ’nv  ol  whim  we-.'  '•.f.,,.-..!  ;'c_ 

orMcers  were  repurtedlv  execute,;  In  runnerefon  with  ■  sit  n-m  n'.  en  '  ,s  ,i  i.  i  e  .  ■  .  pic 
kill  Khcmeini  (Th.e  Times,  Aug'.^'.t  ,  !9R2).  '.  i  :;\c-  hig:; 

ofricer;;  of  the  air  force  were  rep,  itcdly  .irre.ctua  for  conspiracy  t.  re, 

K  '  ..mo  i  n  1 '  s  residence  t  Inte  rna  t  i  lii'-u,  ,  ,  .Yay  2.’,  1963;. 
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Ihe  war  with  iLai:|  I'.as  nad  a  jore  drair.acic  imp.rcL  on  ttiu  arr.r.d  :  ;a  c..  fi.au 
the  purges  since  the  war  necessarily  brou{!l'.C  about  a  niajor  reorgaiv.  ;•  a  1 1  on  ani 
perraitted  tde  orliicers  who  were  ideoJcgically  iii  tune  witti  the  aims  oi  tr.e 
revolution  to  prove  thair  irettle  ir.  battle.  'li-t:  anay,  espei. 'ally,  hau  to  be 
reconstituted  along  line^  chat  permitted  tor  supervision  ot  its  iccojOj.ical 
;.,.rity,  as  well  as  its  operatici.al  e  r  tectiveness .  A  cepa.rate  PcliCica_- 
y  '.eo  i  eg  i  cu  1  Fii-reau  within  the  >!inl:,tr/  oi  Defense  'nas  ro.-pv  r.s  ib.* it'  t  :  r 
placing  represfei'.Latives--invariably  c  lergyinon --at  all  hierarchical  levels 
wlti.iu  the  arti>  .  'liese  representatives  make  sure  that  the  sc^ciors  arc 
properly  instruttid  in  the.  performance  of  Islamic  prayer.s  and  riti.cls  arc 

properly  edvicateJ  n  Islamic  doctrine.  Their  work  is  aided  by  the  is  .ntit 
•ic  s:  ie  t  .  e.s  ,  wi,ich.  ru  Ip  w'.tu  education  .'.nd  ,;rov.idt:  Services  and  n  ri'.' .  .  v  ,  .  r  ... 
c.onscriptr;  a”,-:  iiiijcers  who  becoi.io  members. 

At  the  close  of  19.b3  tf.e  government's  control  cf  the  army  is  generally 
se.'.ure.  New  conscripts  brought  in  since  the  war  with  Iraq,  the  purge  cf 
perceived  unreliable  officers  and  the  elevation  in  rank  of  those  '..ho  h.tve 
.lemonstrated  their  Islam.ic.ness  h.nve  .ui  cocibirred  to  transform,  the  .nT..;,  ‘ 

v.  .-.-y  different  institution  froni  wi.at  it  was  oeiore  tne  revt' 1  ut  lor. ,  ti.-.  the 

Ci.oiCrol  which  the  ..overninenc ,  and  in  particular  the  1 RP ,  .' s  ahie  ■ 

O'.e;  the  r-.rn'.cci  forces,  it  see:r.5'  unlikely  tiiac  the  officers  of  oo-.y  uc  o  ;_;,c 
ji. inches,  or  all  in  consort,  entertain  ideas  fur  any  kind  or  sviz.  :e  .f  power. 

-4 .  Other  Organ  i  z .j_t  Ions 

in  addition,  t.  these  e.cinting  governincntil  structures  o.n.d  th.  irrace 
lon.ts,  the  revolution  itself  gave  birth  to  a  number  of  very  impcitaur 
organizations  and  centers  of  power.  Immediately  after  c'ne  revoluc  n ,  1  luir.ic 

■- ovolutiona  1  y  CoitJTiittees  sprung  up  ir.'m  the  tfudir.oi.al  ueLwoiks,  of 
oomiectious  between  the  clergy  an,.,  c :  a:  ts-sien ,  ret.ii'.ets  and  vo'ith'-  oi  th.,-  ,1. 


The  tees  Sioon  constituted  a  rival  power  stracr.:->_  ttit 

.;ove :  r.rr.ent  ,  and  a  crucial  basis  tor  the  militant  clergy  In  tneir  ,  .  c  . 

uoti  h.!  •  .inu  ha;; . ad  r  .  After  the  esaCinv  oi  t.,t-L  u  ;  . 

'  a;. a  ti;e  direct  ^l(.r-v_aJ  take-over  ot  t;.i-  ■.  t  a ;  a  ,  t ; 

.  ir-;gy  ur.c  e  r t  a;  aai  1 V  Sa'ught  to  underfire  tne  autonomy  of  trie  Cc:..',  ■ 

.-Mi. Let:-  of  power,  ar:d  to  ecurdinate  their  aativ.ties  wit.  tn.a--  . 

hove  1  at  i  on  iry  Coitmit:  a.  were  put  anev-  the  say^'rv’~  : 

.  .retry  ot  tae  Interior  in  juiy  IsST.  ulericnl  cciitrol  over  tiit  ..setir;:.  l  t  ei  ..i 
yiescr.od  wi.'.ie  th.cy  were  iiitegr  ited  into  the  j^ove  rnnier  •  r .  iv. .  ,  i.  t::t 

.  ,  croro  w,..,  j:;,o  irictiou  bef  :oi  tile  kevo  iut.,  or.ary  Com:  irtees  c.;,,;  r .  c 

.:.ie>-rs  of  toe  Mobilization  Corps  whrub.  ser'.ed  as  an  iiu  rnal  'Oeiu;,' 

,  irsa  Mimstct  of  the  Intorl'ir  put  .i  ..or.ii  ^ ;  ss  ion  .-n  cr..;rj;e  o:  w.  .  r- .  c 

,  .r  ewt.  r  D 1  o n  et  *a;HJt  La  t.-een  ttiu  funcL_.e’iis  o*  C..e  e,  ,  coo.  ....... 

v;  r.j'iin'  '--.-s  t,  ►he  police  L.nc  t:ie  Mob:ilzat  an  Carrs.  ‘.acc  M.;;. 
..liLOt-wide  s.itr.ering  of  the  liac.ds  of  the  Con.mittees  was  organ..::  to 

’  .  t'let  discui.s  prcbleir.s  of  ratiotnilizac  ion  ui  .  i  p.mizat  ion  and  rc.L,.: .,.  -:.i 
L  ^ <  u c  e  i  f ' I i  w"!  u  i.  t  i  I  f)  t  i . »■'  r  1 1 >  r c c s  t  f  ^  i . -  v •  i  .,.1  ii.f  .  r . 


t  r  .1  ,s  r  :  i 1 1  auc  j^reoclv  i.iiproveii  cat-  r..;  .u.i  i  ...  :  ,  :  . 

.  T:.^  :  I  1  ' '  ;  c/e:'  ■'la-'i  exch. lilies  oL  coiiuiiaMd  i  officeri-.  In  NovoLia'  . 

^  cr.e  '•'ir. :  .'f  cht»  Corps  ot  Guardians  wa.'  created.  Ihe  succes?  o;  tCe 

Corps  of  Revolutionary  Guards  stimulated  the  creation  cf  the  Robi  lii'citicn 
Corps  tor  aidin^j  internal  secuitty  ioices  In  towns,  and  njtiLii-r  ul 
oiistKota  t,'  bo  -onsidered  ^n  Sccriori  B  below.  In  1981,  a  sptrci.i',  f  our-pco  o 
t.  ph  pohoo!  for  educatinp,  prospective  Guards  w<..s  opened  ui.uLi  ...cixc..: 
o.  i  1  o V.  1 1 ..111 .  The  St  volut  iwT.ary  Guards  are  well  pard  and.  c '•...:  t  n"o  the  aintt  ;'. 
,’1*1  at  C'l  ti;e  Lsl.  1 1  c  Republic. 

in  addition,  a  host  of  other  ins  t  i  t  ut  ion*,  operatl:'.?^  in  s.'cial,  i.- * .  ’.r..*  . 

aiM  c.naritable  ritlds  have  tome  into  being  since  the  revolution.  Thtse  ;n- 
;.;udc  Che  rouaaat:.  r.  for  the  Disinherited  (mustac  ’  afin)  ,  Che  Constructi  a 
.'i:;ad,  Che  Fcund.Uion  of  15  Kh.ord.id  (,.'nne  5),  tl.e  Coirjnittee  to  .4*0  Imam 
Kiiomeini,  the  Ccmir.  ssicn  (secad)  for  Fhonomlc  Mobilization,  and  the  (.  otui. 1 1 i 
(.setadj  tor  the  Re  onscruction  ,i.id  kinovat ion  of  the  War  Zones.  luese  oigsni 
zatious,  however,  are  perlpher.al  to  tin?  enterprise  of  the  const  rue  t  ion  of  er. 
;.-.la'.:.ic  theo.cvaci:  state.  The  t  '  'nui*...  i..t  t  itut  ions  centiel  to 

theocr.itic  govern;  lu  concern  ii.'  .hit;  ic  1  ary  a:;c  th.e  organization  ci  the  ,_.;_aE-. 
lamjjih.s  (.'''riday  pt  .yei  leaders)  . 

ihe  Cftc  y^I.._;n.c  I  ns  L  i  t  u  t  *  ons 

Trie  Ccurt.s  ot  Che  Islamit  Kevt  lotion  unl.'f  cioricai  Judges,  ,i  :  dc:  h.i 
i.e  VO  1  a  t  ionary  Conur  i  1 1  ee*-, ,  l.-n'  c-_er;  stt  up  imo.td  in  r  e  1  v  aftci  '..i.c  la*.  ;• !  ...o 

.'..niar.itiy  in  Feb:n.,.i:y  1979.  Uitn  fi.e  1  ns !  ,■.*  1  u  t  ,  .'.t-.  of  theocrati,  g  o  r  Tor.e :  -.ii. 
f  a  .pser  (■!  roe  i;  i  .  c  lor  tio-  i  i  .it  ion  *.:.d  r  n  t  i  oua  i  ;  .  i  (  .  m  i  •:  .over 

's '  .1  :  u  I  e  in  :98.'-~3,  tin-re  wa^  .o'ciipt  to  ir.teg-'aCt  the  htvri;  '10;. .ii 
V.  .Its  i:,to  rnc  .M*..rt,try  oi  J-astioe,  .  no  a  scheme  to:  tt..it  purpose  v.,.,  o  ..cn 
1,.  Ov  the  aupreme  bulici.uy  Caui.ctl  and  approved  by  tiie  Majlis  on  M.s;  1,  1981 
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-•  ■  1  .  . 


:  .'..MTuK  d  bv  K:.^  1..C  :  i;  i  .  wi'.c  was  pei  ■ 

!  !  ‘a  j  1 1  f  >  t  L  i  1 1 1  i.  t  ' .  ■  L  a  L  t-'  1  a  t  i  o  [i  I  *  I  i  c  r’ 

.  V )  t  , u  c  *  i  :  1 ~  ! .  c  ti  s  c  *  *  c  s  i.  a  L  c  « ■  ' . ,  ^ 
i'.i':  nri'.  fur.u;e  ot  clu-  .■'cv  '.uCion,"  as  1 ; 

is’’  :  l;;'  r  ■  ,  •  c;ac  up  Lu  ll.u  ;  . 


:i  L;.e  in  L  ^  t  ic..  tL'Ur.  plaui.,  : 

c..:.r.r::y  wo\;'(_  Wj.ch  the  winu  t  c  jl..  '  ut  ,  b.'-y  __  .  i/i/-. 

ic  jx  itary  argunenc  wniuh  irapressac  RhairioinL  vas  undcuL  tadly  tri:;';  t'nfc 
ii:c  u^nali','  ceacly  icsticc  of  'ho  Revoiut  »^:.ary  Caurts  wa.,  ...  .os.saty 
:v;\;..'_  t' Isj.auic  thec'cracv,  n.'t  or.ly  by  extirpating  c  .  u:.  t  cr- rc  - ;  *  u  1 1 

reu.aaso  ji  the  inc  re.’.s:  r.g  siliance  on  cho  tanctran  o:  :  i  -  S;tc-.:I 

to:  :iu'  Aitairs  of  GUilas  and  Trades  in  cot. bating  '  . 

.'jt'* — .'. .  e  .  t  p  r  0  i  i  C  e  e  r  i  [ig  .2ra  n-i^acti  _  ng  .  xhore  was,  iiOWt'  c  .v  ,  n  s 
'..rtanc  o  oils  i  ce  rat ..>r; ;  Tlie  Ki-vuiut  i  onary  Coarts;  were  Islnt.iC  i■,..l.';e^ls 
i:  cb.e  Mini;  try  cf  Justice,  w'ii.cii  .still  hud  to  operate  witii  cne  icgsl 
'  ti.e  ptev  ous  regime  and  .■nd_  .,^c  last  rue  C  ions  tnei.  the  SupreiT'e 
;:y  J..,a:io.i,  were  rot.  T.  Xia.aiae  ~  j  ve  i  ,ne;...e  ;■  brsx  :;.v  r.;.  .co  ' 

tb'.’  biiiii's  r.C'dern  i :  ed  bamijy  ■' rot  t..-.  t  i  .:';i  law  haa  bee;.  re;..,.ieJ  i.:.., 

.  .it  Li.ur's  •'.r'.adani-ve  kr.-.a.-,  ■  n.aa  been  set  up  to  dea.  wi'  .i  ta..-'...  . 

-  ^  1 1,, e  a  r  0  a  ct  fninily  i-t^w  .  ‘,i.:vertii'.' j.t‘ss  ,  i.  r.e  rs  i.affiat  i  cat  i  ''n  o!  tr.c 
..stuia,  ..  or.i'.ten.  .:bd  unuer  .-'o.'.it  ol .  ..r,  Bl  iiustit  i  in  had  nre  yet  vroda 

rfusnsts.  I'ins  was  cine  '.  enor.nous  diriicultv  or  ci.'d  t  !  ■•’ ls  ,■  tiie 

;  ■  i  ■  '  .  .  -n  the  :  n.  !  .  me  tba-  aruto  h  '-'  s..  ->f  ;u  s '  i  i  i  s  ; 

.  ;  ,r..sc..  on  the  ithcr,  .is  Wt  !  I  the  reluctance  of  me 


..r,v  r.  'll  _ ^  '  Nl'vci  ;  ill'  •  -IS  ,  a  group  .-i  .  ui.i  .  r  !  .  .■ 

Uj^reutioii  01  riic  Suprocr.t  Judiciary  Council  were  assiduou j.;.  ut  wo:k,  wiri. 
aense  of  iiiscori'uai  inir-^ien  as  the  first  codifiers  of  trie  Saert-d  CdW  iii 
Shi'ite  history.  They  revised  many  of  the  provisions  of  tne  Coauterclal  Coce 
of  the  previous  regime,  and  drew  up  an  Islamic  Penal  Code  which  became  law  i;. 
the  summer  of  1982.  Given  the  historically  unprecedented  nature  of  the  encer- 
,jrise,  the  Supre:i:e  J-.diciary  Council  suggested  that  all  Islamic  laws  bv  prov-- 
sionaily  enforced  for  a  period  of  five  years.  Having  been  reass'j'ed  by  -‘r's 
law-making  activity  that  there  was  enough  codified  Islamic  law  to  avoid  chacs, 
Kiioineini  made  his  famous  pronouncement  on  the  suspetision  of  all  existing  non- 
isiainic  laws  in  August  1982.  Since  then  the  work  of  codification  has  con- 
cinued,  and  there  has  been  a  .sustained  effort  to  attract  and  train  at  least 
one  tiiousand  religious  judges  to  correct  the  current  overwiielming  preser.to  ct 
secul  .r  judges.  The  Supreme  Judiciary  Council  regularly  interviews  and  - 
points  young  clertcai  appiicfints  with  a  modicum  of  religio-legal  trair.ir.g,  and 
a  Judiciary  College  has  been  set  up  to  train  judges  for  the  newly  Islamlcizcd 
judiciars  system. 

By  1989  Kinuimeini  was  sutficiently  impress’d  by  these  1  slami ..  it  ing  t- ;  i  t  u 
t  allow  the  Sup''i  r..e  Jucici.iry  Council  to  proceed  with  the  iuteg:  o  1 1  .;r.  ^  ifie 
K.  voxutionary  Courts  into  a  unified  _:udiciary.  Cn  January  22,  198a,  t.u 
Hevoiutionary  Prti  ecutor  General  Musavi  Atdabili ,  who  had  opposed  the  mi.gti, 


The  relucta  ce  of  mei'.  oi  p’ietv  to  sei  ve  as  judges  is  typica  in  the 
bistorv  v't  Shi'i---.::  prior  to  its  ifccc-'it  revolut  ior.ary  po  1  i  t  i  c  iza  t  i  a.  ll.is 
iii.Jitii  .  il  ..ncip.ithy  to  judgcrhip  h,.s  been  reinforced  or.  the  part  ol  t:.o 
u  .'i:  ici  d  itor-  ill  j  u  r  1  sp ;  ode  uui-  by  the  fact  th.if  ,,  i.g.i'i.,'.  co'-.rt  -  lu  ■  f  Lt.'.-i, 
.-’j..cnei.  fit  11' i  e  than  two  g.inci.iti'  as.  .-Vs  for  lUC  tiilit..ut  retries, 

;  1...  j,  .iLi-  .1  ai.e  '  po .  .  L .  .1-,  jological'  W":u  .  .  .t,:.  . 

.  !  1 1  1  k !  .  L  '  ’  .  .i  A  >  cl  k  .  I  li !  u  i  I'l  ^  , 
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wuiiCe^  tho  i;'.  r  I'a  c  Ic oi  the  Rev;.' ’uc  ionary  i\'irts  into  tho  Mii'.'.^cry  t 
hiscjcc,  ar.J  Ju'undcced  his  rc  li  i;nGt  ion .  Early  in  February  198^*,  the  President 
’  :i:c  nn;  r  n  ' »  n  In.  r Counci'!  oppressed  his  sa  t  1  n !  ac  r  i  o wicr.  the 
.11,  .i.,itL..in.  L.t  t;...  Re  vij  1  _  t  in  n,..ry  Court.  In  the  Mini.stry  or  ..Uisti.e  and  st.'tet, 

■  n  vi<,  1  pro.  i,-:i.ur. ,  tliav  the  Judiciary  of  Iran  had  boccme  80  perient 

iae  'O',  oier.cs  h.id  been  .ittrseted  to  judiciary  serv:..^,  lp.g 
i' .  tort;  '.ere  beii;,;  i'...Ce  to  oveTCe't..o  the  snortage  ci  a  turtho'  .50.'  dt.aiitted 
poiso.n^  l,Ettelt. '  .t  ,  It  an.d  17  liahm.JU ,  1362). 

One  of  Khonieini's  earliest  acts  in  t'ne  Islamic  revolution  vac  the  rttivai 
ci  the  Friday  congregational  prayer  and  its  full  utilization  as  a  political 
pi  ittorin.  He  appointed  prayer  leaders.  Imam  Jum'ehs,  In  all  large  and  small 
I  ..ns.  The  i'.r.aUi  Jutr.'eh  of  the  revn,  who  is  usually  also  Khomeini’-;  represen- 
1.;  the  ;..n  L^\!:  or  region,  le.ids  the  congregaci.:;..:!  pr.'ivi.'  n.i  i'rlda.n; 
and  delivers  a  political  sermon.  Tlie  political  nature  of  the  Fricay  congrega- 
tiLiiaL  prayer  is  .  learly  brouj,hc  out  by  its  description  in  Che  Irt.nian  media 
as  "the  devot  i.'ina  i.-poiicical  prayer"  and  the  "enemy-smashing  and  r.aity- 
generating"  gatheiing  of  "the  lovers  of  God." 

evt.r  since  tie  'cemotior.'  of  Shari  '  uf-tnadari  and  the  full-scale  pr..:i.ot  ii/t. 
•  tacih,  there  have  been  suggestions,  especially  by  .^yatollr.n. 

1 0.,: r  i  ,  for  or,  mizing  the  Imam  Jum'ehs  into  a  centralised  national  igcncy. 
::ie  second  hai  oi  1983,  concrete  steps  were  taken  to  this  end.  .A  sc.-ieme 
:  ..llohcvi  i..  .-Icpti  .\ber  1983  env isioro  a  centralized  headquarters  for  th..  it.am 
:  r.  Gum,  wjrr  a  hier.srcl.ical  structure  corresponding  to  ti-  admi  u  i  .s  1 1 
L  ’.M-  'Jivisi,-,L.  Oi.  the  country  into  province,  city,  uity-quartei  ,  a.'.d  li'.e  rura, 
lintcrland  of  Che  city.  The  organization  is  to  be  used  for  the  propagation  of 
vciuyat-e  fjqih  a:  d  of  Isl. an,  a.;d  ft-r  strengthening  the  link  between  "tlie 
'  ’  ■  r  i aua  the  .an."  The  mosques,  under  the  supervision  of  tlu  Imam 
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.  „ .  r  >  ,  a  r  c.’  C  'w  f ’  !  L  i. 'i'  o  V  !  ~  *.  'i  I  \  i'‘. ■  ‘1.  1  a  . . x>  i.  v(  L  .  "  f.  :  a  :  -j  a  ,  J  *  j  1  i  i  -  -  •  -  . 

ciaa  •LOudolviffs  .ifid  gradually  absorb  all  local  groups  so  as  to  evcutua^ly  rv- 
;'..u;c  rbu  Rovol'-.t  iOi-.ary  r:,,>mrrn  C  t  eos  (Muj  abed ,  No.  175,  5  Aban,  1562).  Moscuts 
2,.d  .i^:o.,dy  toccT.e  ■.'.■■.iturs  ror  thi  ti  i  stribuCior.  of  raC:.''.cd  goods,  a.u:  verc 

. u..L_ng  i;.l  j  r... L  iuo  !ai;;.i.-u  iviug  in  the  c.oeas  i.io^tind  thess. 

■ftP.ocner  i  r\e  sciione  '‘.'.s  nuun  racially  sanctioned  ai.u  scheduled  : 

:  ,1 ie.nontatici.  ta  I’.oc  kiiowi;.  But  it  is  corCaiiily  ii.iJioative  of  t.ho  :ot„:e 
CLrection  of  clerical  policy.  Since  the  auturan  of  1983,  Friday  seriiiofs  of  the 
i  aci  Juir.'ehs  of  large  and  sraall  tov»nis  are  extensively  covered  la  the  daily 
l;teia_'.^t.  Predictably,  these  sern-or.s  seek,  t-.)  perpetuate  clerical  rile  b> 
pie'vachlng  the  ideas  of  velayat-e  facih  doctrine.  Less  obvious  perhcy-.  .s  tCu 
•  rominence  of  foreign  policy  is.sues,  e.spc..ially  then'.cs  of  struggle:  against 
.Tierican  iirpe riali;..T. ,  and  exportari..n  of  the  revolution.  One  can  c.niy 
oeculate  on  the  effects  of  such  sermons  in  retiiocc  towns,  but  it  is  plausible 
i  assume  th:;t  they  rr.c.ke  for  ur.p t cent  ed  pc.' 1 .1 1 i c. izet icr.  jf  the  y  outh,  ood  for 
t  .;eir  concern  with  international  politics,  which  can  explain  the  continual 
•s  .pply  of  volunteers  from  such  towns  for  the  Mc/nilization  Corps  and  the  af.  , 
So  far,  the  cuiuiination  of  the  effort  to  organize  the  ImaT:  .J  ni'eh';  au 

t  ,;sentiai  pillar  of  theotratiu  govorienent  has  been  the  widely  pun  icizei, 

;  nree-day  rational  Seminar  of  the  Councils  of  Provincial  Imam  Jut.'eh.s  in 
1'  'ceinber  !9b3.  Nevertheless,  in  his  speech  at  the  Seminar,  Ayatoilaii 
K'nta/.orl  went  ro  lar  tiS  to  env  i  s  j  on--adm  i  1 1  od  ly  for  the  distant  ..u  tat  e- -tae 
uriification  of  Che  office  of  governor  and  Imam  Je.m'eh,  which  he  con  t  .toe  i  lo'. 
c :  larac  ce  r  it  t  ic  of  true  Islamic  thei'ciacy.  As  regaids  the  less  diatan.t  ..utuie, 
1  remaiiis  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  tlie  Imam  Jum'ehs  will  ouuceeu  i:.  carrviug 
f  'rth  the  imTadi-'  ■  task.  Khomeini  h.as  eiuphal  ica  1 1  y  entrusted  to  them:  active 
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iiiterrereac-'  in  cho  coming  CLOctioiit;  'oi  t  lie  M.-ijiis  co  a^.-.v.re 
tioi'.,  and  to  r.oc  to  it  that  reliable  Islamic  deputies  are  elected. 

B .  Id^o  i oglca 1  Control 

The  theocratic  st..ic  conceived  as  a  tocalitari  ,;n  state  cich 

tail  control  over  the  moral  actituaes  and  political  opinion^  ^-1  al,  ii.- 
^it^tcns.  It  IS  th.eiciure  not  sarp  r  i  .sing  that  a  ptethora  ct  ins :  ItuL  i  t '...s  : 
i  .V  .siiiCL  i.i.iof cepiont  ot  moials--conceived  of  as  'enjoining  the  good'  t.'.'. 

'  ■  t  r  t  . -  i  Of,  t'ae  tail'  aecnriii.i,  to  the  Sacred  Law--, .no  an  elaborate  r.och. ;  rn  ; 

tncoc  t  rit'.ation  iiave  come  into  being  in  the  last  three  years.  Khor.’.eini  '  s 
(.'•■.site  f<,)r  an  intelligence  service  consisting  oi  36  million  per5o:.£--i .  e .  ,  the 
>.,.,tire  .'.ati.ou — sin  t;ld  not  be  taken  iightly;  nor  shculd  his  ins  1 1  c.  t  i  ct'.s  to 
.  ,u  tr.  ic;to'  or  IbSl  to  uni..:.!'  ot-si.  rvc  th.e' r  lc.'ic..i  rr  e rt  .it  e  ■ 

oi.d  iiport  i.'iy  .’ianL'  behavior  to  authorivies. 

1 .  Entorcoment  o:  Morals  and  Indoct  rinat .ion 

The  Revolutio' lary  Courts  are  in  charge  of  the  enforcement  oJ  morals, 
ine.y  tiete  out  sun'ji  try  justice  to  die  offenders  against  public  mor.ility  that 
..I'c  arrestee  by  t:  o  Committees,  Revolutionary  Cuards  ana  vigilant  ■  gi'  Ufa's  vCii 
.•egularly  patrol  th.e  cities.  Sc'ntonces  passed  for  offenses  s'ach  ..s  ciinkiti;,, 
-mproper  attire  for  women,  unlawi'il  sc.ruai  intercourse  and  homosexuality  arc 
speedily,  carried  out  by  a  specially  created  Judiciary  Police.  Of  paiticulat 
terror  to  seculari.zed  women  is  tiie  vig.ilauce  group,  the  Sisters  i.-'f  Zaynab, 
who,  completely  covered  in  black  veiio,  patrol  the  streets  in  special  cars  ano^ 
p  1.. u n c '.  ...  u [* .r. u :d p '  t  j.ng  o f  1  cna i  ,  .  t y  o  1  the  s  1  .■  gh L c t  lit.f  i  .  p o  ;  u x po i, '... i  c  . 

Tne  Ministry  if  Islamic  ‘Guiciincc  is  the  c'niel  goverrur.ental  t., ncy  in 
.  i.'Jrge  of  Islamic  ropagar.da.  .'.c(  ord  i  ng  to  a  iaw  passed  by  the  .'■i'ljlis  cn  Kay 
1  ,  I'-Jf.j,  a  Minisi.y  of  inf  or-^ia  cion  is  to  oe  es  lab  I  i:-hed ,  he.idcc  iy  a  cleric 
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I Lr,,'  I'.i,-!'.-  t  i  •.  ::''i^i:)U3  J  ur  i  s;i  r  ihIu'.k  i  i  ’  t  ei. d  )  . 

,  ,  ;j:  t.ci.:  ■'  i  i  i.:  :  -i  1  I';. i  al  "  gat )  1:  .!  1:  ■  :■  i  i!  ■;  !.  .  : 

>u;ditK).i.  .  lo  t.  L  i  I'.j  >  mail)  ,  which  y  :  y.rc  ...  ::.pi  ::  ..  j 

lac  L  c'.- 1 11 1.  .  V?:'  1 ;  .  .  i  I  ;  _  ..L  l,  !.  i.  I  '  7 9 ,  have  r<  .la.i  ne d  i  .•  c i 

1  L.sii.  d  ;  L",j  br.ir:.-!.  .•  ..  .;  have  a.  aii-'O.l  che  new  functioi'.  o',  r.t-i-ir.g  ■.  i;."  :  - 

i  :  ih;.  ■  o.  tho  ..^^i.oies  to  whicii  the.  :-rc  .itt-.-hoc, 

..d  y.' .  .  ; .  ■  .oiital  Departtio:;;  ;  l:.  r,..K;.o:'  , 

:  lie  . 'filed  h  '.CVS,  Mo;  'jUoF  and  F.:.t„r.cs — are  of  parlicu!..;  i  I'.po  r  C.i'.,ci  .  h.-.e 

1  h-.ei.  i':,i  ;  •  1. :  .;e  ,  invi  nt  L.  'i  .  :  :  jlamie  S. ■(,  i  c  t  .  '  ,  r '  .  ,  .  .  .:  d 

.-.icii  for  the  Lcordiracton  of  the  ]t.laai,.e  Socirtie  -  or  Gevernmer. :  ' 

i.'e  par  C.'.eiiCii  At,et.cies.  Tlio  Bureau  for  felatiic  Pr'op  ‘i.c.r  ini  th.  f 

(,£_U'ar_aj  for  the  Coordination  or  Is, Jamie  Propaganda  ali'iuJa  also  be  ireut _oi,ee . 
rinafly,  the  t.atfonal  radio  ai.o  television  nutworK,  the  Islamic  Vcic"  ai  .r 
Vision,  is  under  ■  iorical  control. 

Vslaile  the  efrect  of  Islamic  propaganda  oi\  the  aduK  p,.pulritien  is  not 
ea.iy  to  assess,  lie  regime's  success  in  indoctrinating  scliool  childre'.r  a. id  tht 
ng  appear;'  to  :  .ve  been  0(;nt>  iderabie .  As  will  be  seen  i:r  Secti-.n  :i  .  B . 
he.ow,  ce'u- '  [s  iani .  '  school  t.  .iciiers  and  school  studoii'.s  -were  e.;  i  \  i ' 

purged  ill  19SG-31.  In  August  i9b2,  jUSt  before  the  beg.innii.g  c;  the  '.vb.'-ti 
school  year,  tiio  inister  of  !duc<ui'  i;  boosted  that  70,000  of  the  existing 
teaching  cadre  had  been  f ami  ]  rai  i/ed  with  Islamic  i.dpfilogy.  Ttiey  wcic  to  be 
joined  18,000  newly  trained  person.*  .  The  textbook.s  and  syllab  h.ave  bci-. 
revised,  ii.a  their  contents  ma.it  1  iamic.  (Ihis  process  Vvill  no  c,  iht 

Co.  tinue.  'll  uct  bti  1983.  it  wtu  leiaaiked,  in  connec  tivv,,  v.itii  an  Ida  .  at  icr.a  1 

he  .inar  n ijiu..cg,  H.igfi-r-,_hi.'0*  11.,.. hers,  that  clerical  'supervision  cv*  i  tlu 
■wi  ting  (f  textbeks  wa.s  "a  vit.il  neci'ssi  t  y .  " )  Tl.,  young  are  a  .n  ..  r.o.rl  :ote 

ell  riusiastie  .ibcut  the  regime  than  their  eiders,  and  are  cn  t  hn  s  f l  i  c  .ilonl 
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L...’  ciu>  ...  cht;  MoL  i  1  i/  v'. 


I  .1  V  1  ; 


C  t ;  e  1 L 


Z.  P  iiCical-TcJi.: I’Ki^icai  i:>u reaus 

Poiiticai-ideologlcal  bureaus  are  attached  to  all  branches  of  the  Armed 
lorcfcs,  the  Police  and  the  Gendarmerie,  and  to  the  Ministries.  Their  function 
IS  CO  nssure  the  ideological  commitment  to,  and  knowledge  of,  Islam  on  the 
,  .i:  tru.  o.-iiin.r.'  gover'.'.icent  t.mployee.s  who,  in  aduition  :o  nrope: 

I.  ioiir..'.  behavior,  have  to  pa.ss  cxamir.at ion  in  Islamic  ideology.  Cjt.ri'.o  in 
^;ii-:rge  cf  ideoligical  juidance  are  actacned  to  all  army  units  and  cc'nstitute  a 
!,ai_ror  of  cons  ice  I'ab  le  imporc-ance  in  the  ideological  control  of  the  army.  A.s 
■jne  indicaticn  of  their  e.-tteiioivc  penetration  of  the  anried  \otces,  270  clerics 
had  boe.1  killed  or.  the  Iraqi  front  b;.  June  1982,  before  the  offensives,  '..itl: 
tiie  heaviest  casualties  (.Ettela'  at ,  ;9  Kliordad,  1361). 

With  the  onset  of  the  campaign  for  velayat-e  faqih,  the  recruitner.r 
c.  iteria  of  tiie  Armed  Forces  and  Gov  rnme.nt  became  explicitly  discriminatory. 
h;cept  for  technical  agencies  and  technical  positions  requiring  cxpijrtise  and 
q  diificatioi'.s  in  scarce  supp’y,  the  oipplicauts  are  compelled  to  subscribe  tc 
theocratic  prhicijil'-  oC  velc.yat-i:-  faqia.  This  is  true  net  only  cf 
piospcctive  army  cadets  and  employee,  of  the  Ministries  of  Foreign  Atfa.rs  ar.d 
t,.  .iimerce ,  but  also  of  applicants  for  the  position  of  bilingual  male  typjst  at 
the  .Nacional  Oil  Comp.any. 

An  important  procedure  for  maintaining  Islamic  ideological  c  .nformi ty 
,-imr  r.r  go ve rrc-tMi c  officials,  off’rers  of  the  internal  security  forces  an.!  the 
personnel  of  revolutionary  corps  and  urganlrations  is  the  holding  or  Cougrega- 
tloiiai  Prayers  of  Unity  (.uamac-o  va.hdat)  in  which  they  are  expected  to  parti- 
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Far  .liu.-.  1 1  atic  aiiiu.!  :  ■  ■  :e  with  v.-hicl.  !  aao  i ,  j;  i  !■  a  !  pi  '■■a''- 

surfaced  is  the  Corps  of  Revolutionary  Guards.  This  paradox  car.  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  die  Revolutionary  Guards,  considering  tliemselvcs  the  pillar 
or  the  Islamic  Republic,  are  not  susceptible  to  the  mixture  of  clerical 
p.-rnuasion  and  intimidation  that  can  be  applied  to  the  officers  of  the  army 
and  internal  security  forces.  On  soito  rare  occasle.'.s.  as  in  T  s;  i  e 

the  probleci  is  greatly  exacerbated  L_,  the  rivalry  betwc;;  the  .....i.'eh  ..ne 

die  influential  octogenarian  Ayatolf.in  Khademi,  who  controls  most  of  the  cit;, 
quarters  and  the  bazaar  —  there  has  even  been  a  breakdown  of  discipline  and 
righting  among  the  Guards.  Eut  the  problem  w.as  best  illustrated  in  a  rpeect, 
b;'  Ayatollah  Mahd;  /i-Kani  in  June  1*183,  in  which  he  accv.sed  a  'Lino'  .nten^  '  ■ 

G cards  of  insulting  the  jurists  of  the  Cour.ci]  of  (.uardi.ins  of  the  Ki.  c  ..  .tie;. 
ii  r  supporting  feudal  l.cncllor';,  and  . .pit. -.list  s  ,  arid  of  havjng  set-,  t  .a:  ; 

tiCoJogica.L  "Professors  of  Qe.ri  n.:e  I  .  xe  f  ■ortune-t.e  J  lers .  "  Ine  -.aude; 
tee  Guards  retorted  by  maintaining  tiiat  Ay  itcllah  .‘•lahd.iv i--Kaiii  wa;  an. 
aich-Siiwcr  cf  dissent.  The  c.l.csh  brings  out  the  antipathy  the  'Uard..  for 
r:.e  more  coTs-terv.nt  '  vc  r'ergy — .and  rc'rvei'soly  tiieir  symp.tchy  fo'r  t:  c  e:i..s  >,r 
ti.e  'line  of  I  man: -and  points  t.i  the  .-(icCter  •cl  a  divided  ru.ling  .ev,.  .■.•.! 

h  :unts  Riiomeini  and  which  be  is  cetecirined  te'  avoid  at  all  cc.sts. 

Count cr-Revolet  iona r_y_ J n ;  «  i  :  i e 

.■onu:  of  the  intelligence  .'lai  security  o  rgan  i  na  t  i  ons  iniciiiti  f  la  i  !.i 
,  evt'.us  regime,  such  ar-  the  i’rctcct..  i:  aiu.  hocurity  Unit  aitcct.i 
Prime  Minister's  office,  have  bo^n  cified  and  retainea.  but  if..  ■.>  i 1 1  i  i  re 
and  most  effective  inteli  iger.c.r  and  count  e  r  i  n.surgency  o  v  gati  iaa'  i  o  s  arc  .a 
I  cent  creation  of  L'.ie  Islamic  revuluclon.  A  law  pasaed  in  Septe  be:  IhSj, 
f  r  exaripie,  set  up  h  Ncti'on.)'  s,.,,,;-  ry  Councii  a:'')  a  hietarohv  •  •.  — .i  :ir 
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advisory  council?  at  the  province  and  town  Levels,  to  coordinate  internal 
S'  cunt)  anu  c*p,h[en  the  control  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior. 

In  a  speecii  on  tiie  first  anniversary  of  the  formation  of  the  counter- 

•  ■  j  1 .1  c  *  r p.urL'l  groups,  the  Vef.peance  of  God  (sar  Allah)  nra  the-  Qari '  a 
ci  .  ami  ty ,  t :.u  aour  >:■:  L.u  t  judg-.i.i-i.t  j  on  September  29,  1983,  Pr'o:.L(.n.:‘t 

i:iumet'.o'i  nailen  tioar  . '.iterllge'out;  successes.  "Reteiriiig  to  the  lact  that  i:; 
die  early  acy^  of  the  revolution  a  number  of  malicious  and  ignorant  people 
chanted  slogans  sa /ing  that  we  had  no  need  for  intelligence  services, 

Khamene'i  added;  in  such  an  atmosphere,  world  intelligence  organizations  like 
t:ie  riClJ  ai'.d  the  CIA  imported  what  they  wanted"  (FBIS,  3  September  1983). 

;  lic'wing  tiie  cre...tion  ot  the  Vengea:  ee  of  Cod,  this  was  no  longer  ti  e  case. 

tiu'.tn  earlier,  tiie  Speuket  ef  the  Majlis,  Ayatol  i.e!'.  Hash,  ml- 
.  .  sanja;  i  Koe  c.'tigr a t u  1  a t ed  tl.a  Ver.geance  ot  Gad,  and  had  unabasiied  1 i-rasted 

•  :  ,a  "ri.e  rcvt.lat.  ns  oi  the  'repentauts'  from  the  armed  groups  of  comba t ant .. 
['..ith  God]  is  the  important  and  distinctive  fruit  of  the  Islamic  Revolution" 

f  1 1  e  1  a  ’  a  t ,  z6  Mordad,  1362).  in  January  1984,  President  ICiiamene'f  emphasized 
ti.it  "intelligence  work  is  as  important  as  [being  pteseutt]  on  tiie  iront" 

:  c  t  e  1  a  '  a.  t ,  18  Day,  1362). 

Ihe  patrol  gioup,  the  Vei.gtain'e  ot  God,  was  forme  1.  at  the  hei.i't  f  ePe 
.  .e'.it  c.asht:  vmch  the.  .''luj  ..he.:  i.  ii  a:.d  otiier  araied  opposition  groc  s  vie  .  t:.e 
i n ;.  e  i  1 1  ge t. c  e  li.l  r,  ef  tiie  Cotp.s  oi  Rev.j iu I  Iona i  y  Guards  S'ceael  ;  .'...dequat-.  ;  e  r 
(le.Jjng  wrth  tiiese  threat:;.  Trie  patiol  units  regularly  circulate  in  fhe 
st  ect;-.  el  towns,  arrest  and  interrogate  suspectf;,  use  '  i  epentants '  who  are 
pe;:nanently  or  temporarity  releasee  ;.rora  jail  to  identify  individuals  a.- .-o- 
ciated  with  opposition  organizations,  ana  search  suspected  houses.  3  hey  have 
bo. Ml  eiiective  boti  in  discove  r  :  Uj,  o'g.tnized  unjeigrouna  network,?,  and 
.  eat;:ig  .'.r.  atmospiore  of  terror  in  towns  by  tiieir  constant  p.ittol  j.ng.  With 


. .  '  ;  .  1 .  ..  L  *  .  -  '  ;  f  V  c p. ci.iC vj  of  God  ,  C fiC  r o uas  o c  ^  i*.c  j'lo  r c  i  *  i c  l c 1 1 1 

; posi L  i.'.i .  Reporting  oa  c'ae  i.assive  arrest;  ot  ii.a 
.OL.oci--^  ■;  Pp.rcy  ia  May  1983,  the  CoKCiaader  of  c;ie  Guards,  Karr.';, 

couiii  OLabC  or  ri*-,  tl^orps'  experience  and  experrise,  and  cor.crusced  Lin  ef:--- 
cienL  cia...pc.:\T.  tiie  'f-odeh  to  ti’.e  bunglin^s  of  the  Guards  iu  c  .'ur.i- ^ 
tiu'  ehec  i  p-  ana  the  supporters  of  Bani-3a.lr  a  year  or  two  ..'r  r  _ : cr  _ 

The  succe^.s  Ve;w,Of.;-Pv  of  God  ir.  ti.e  cities  'aas  i:,r;pire.  Liie  ^ 
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5.  Other  Kchuio  Groups 

liie  tvo  ocher  ethnic  minorities  whose  grievances  with  the  central 
goven.'-*  It  i'^'-'olve  issues  of  ethnicity  to  some  degree  are  the  Turkomen,  who 
live  in  '.rtnaast  Iran  in  the  coastal  plain  east  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
Baluchis,  who  live  in  southeast  Iran  in  Baluchestan  province  bordering 
Pakistan  and  southern  Afghanistan.  Neither  ethnic  group  is  large — perhaps 
350,000  Tur'romen  and  as  many  as  000,000  Baluch.  They  have  been  easily  con- 
by  t.ic  he,  ..luti'.:...ry  To. .rdf.  C.?spiCe  sporad-c  r.dween  3i  ..od 

ijti'encs  ill  brth  areas  and  the  forces  of  the  central  government,  khilt  both 
•Jii-  Turkonie;;  and  the  Baluchis  do  have  a  strong  sense  of  ethnic  identity,  then 
IS  no  cevelopeu  sens,  of  nationalism  among  either  minority,  and  thus  no  sense 
ii  conflict  with  Iranian  nationalism.  Rather,  both  peoples  desire  greater 
.jcal  autonoDiy  iron  Tehran. 

D .  The  Baha'is 

SysCeu.acic  persecution  o:'  over  l’('0,000  mcaibers  of  the  Baha'i  faith--a 
religion  founded  in  nineteenth  century  Iran — has  been  a  daily  routine  in  the 
Islamic  Republic.  Some  160  Baha'is  h.ave  been  executed  and  those  who  have 
survived  face  a  daily  reign  of  terror.  Baha’i  holy  places  and  ceneteri.rs  have 
been  destroyed,  homes  plundered  or  razed,  members  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  hive 
been  kidnapped,  and  it  is  almost  impossible  for  Baha'is  to  earn  a  living. 
Government  decrees  prohibit  Baha'is  : rem  Leaching  in  schools.  Baha’i  lawyers 
and  physicians  cannot  practice,  and  Baha'is  cannot  obtain  licenses  for  private 
businessc  .  There  have  been  nuui,.rou:.  lorced  conversions  of  Baha'is  to  Islam. 

Persecution  oi  the  Baha'i  i.iith  is  not  an  invention  of  the  lsl<..mic  Repub¬ 
lic.  This  creatmei.t  dates  back  to  tlu-  IBbOs,  Co  the  days  oi  the  S.ib,  t.ie 
herald  of  the  Baha'i  faitli,  whose  fo.’.  lowers  were  subjected  to  oppressive  dis¬ 
crimination  on  orders  of  the  ' ula:r,.'i ,  .in  the  pretext  Chat  they  were  apostates 
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t'roni  Islam.  Slace  then,  persecution  has  been  the  order  of  the  day  for 
Baha'is,  including  under  the  Shah,  one  of  whose  generals,  with  the  aid  of  the 
preacher  Falsafi,  now  reported  to  be  close  to  Khomeini,  participated  in 
destroying  the  Baha'i  center  in  Tehran. 

What  makes  the  Baha'is  more  vulnerable  under  the  Islamic  Republic  chan 
ever  before  is  that  now  Che  clergy  are  in  complete  control,  ruling  directly 
without  a  government  buffer  to  protect  the  Baha'is.  Persecuting  Baha'is  is 
one  of  the  few  ties  which  bind  various  factions  of  the  clergy 'together.  The 
Hojjatlyeh  Association  was  founded  in  the  19508,  primarily  to  destroy  the 
Baha'i  faith.  The  lace  Ayatollah  Taleqanl,  whom  many  consider  one  of  the  more 
liberal  and  progressive  clergy,  is  reported  to  have  ordered  the  destruction  of 
the  holiest  Baha’i  shrine  in  Iran,  the  birthplace  of  the  Bab,  in  September 
1979. 

Although  Che  Baha'is  constitute  Che  largest  religious  minority  in  Iran, 
the  Constitution  of  the  Islamic  Republic  does  not  recognize  the  Baha'i  faith. 
The  present  Iranian  government  takes  the  position  that  the  Baha'i  faith  is  a 
political  party,  which  it  has  officially  banned.  The  clergy,  through  the 
Islamic  Republic  government,  has  leveled  a  whole  range  of  unsubstantiated 
charges  against  the  Baha'is,  including  close  connections  with  SAVAK,  spying 
for  Israel  and  the  United  States,  and  plots  to  destroy  the  economy  of  the 
Islamic  Republic.  Even  Chough  the  Baha'is  dissolved  all  their  organizations 
in  November  1983  in  response  to  these  allegations,  persecution  continues. 
Clearly,  persecution  is  fundamentally  'religious  in  origin. 

B .  discontent  Among  Different  Social  Groups 
1 .  The  Prerevolutionary  Political  Elite 

While  a  significant  portion  of  the  old  elite  has  fled  into  exile,  there 
are  still  many  who  have  remained  to  protect  their  property  and  investments 
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from  contlecaclon.  The  old  elite  resents  Its  exclusion  from  political  power, 
regards  the  new  elite  as  upstarts,  and  feels  very  insecure  about  its  wealth. 

In  addition,  there  Is  much  resentment  over  the  new  social  codes  of  the  Islamic 
Republic,  and  restrictions  on  travel  and  foreign  exchange  transfers.  The  old 
elite  tends  to  be  secularized  and  sees  no  appropriate  role  in  the  government 
for  the  clergy.  Those  who  have  remained  in  Iran  have  decided  to  accommodate 
themselves  to  the  status  quo.  Since  they  did  not  exert  any  influence  to  help 
save  the  monarchy  in  its  waning  days,  it  is  doubtful  that  they  would  actively 
support  political  conspiracies.  Nevertheless,  there  does  exist  much  nostalgia 
for  the  "old  days,"  and  it  can  be  expected  that  the  old  elite  would  welcome 
restoration  of  the  monarchy. 

2 .  The  Secularized  Middle  Class 

The  secularized  middle  class  has  been  evolving  for  the  past  50  years. 
Nevertheless,  it  probably  constitutes  no  more  than  10  percent  of  the  country's 
total  population.  The  secularized  middle  class  Is  almost  entirely  urban  and 
heavily  concentrated  in  Tehran,  although  all  cities  contain  an  element  of  this 
class.  Its  main  characteristics  are  a  secular  education  at  least  through  high 
school;  among  the  younger  generation  (ages  20  to  35),  a  majority  of  both  sexes 
have  some  kind  of  postsccondary  training.  A  significant  minority  have  been 
educated  abroad,  in  Europe  or  the  United  States.  The  secularized  middle  class 
as  a  group  dominates  the  professional  occupations  such  as  medicine,  education, 
and  engineering,  and  managerial  positions  in  government  and  Industry.  It  Is  a 
highly  politicized  group,  but  during  the  last  25  years  of  the  monarchy  it  was 
denied  opportunities  for  meaningful  political  participation.  The  activists 
were  drawn  off  fnto  opposition  movements  while  the  majority  remained 
politically  passive  but  alienated. 


The  leadership  and  membership  for  the  secular  political  parties  are 
recruited  from  this  class.  This  includes  the  liberal  parties  such  as  the  old 
National  Front,  the  National  Democratic  Front,  the  Freedom  Movement,  and  other 
groups  which  advocate  a  pluralistic  political  system,  as  well  as  the  secular 
leftist  parties  such  as  the  Tudeh  and  the  Fedayeen.  These  parties  and  the 
secular  middle  class  as  a  whole  enthusiastically  supported  the  revolution. 
Indeed,  the  initial  leaders  for  the  revolution  in  late  1977  and  early  1978 
were  political  activists  from  this  class.  Even  when  religious  personalities 
began  to  emerge  as  the  dominant  leaders  of  the  revolution,  the  secular 
p<  liticians  remained  prominent. 

The  secularired  middle  class  was  unprepared  for  the  establishment  of  a 
theocracy  in  Iran.  This  development  has  effectively  shut  the  group  out  of  the 
political  process,  and  it  consequently  feels  as  alienated  from  the  revolu- 
f. onary  government  as  it  did  from  tin  old  regime.  The  secularized  middle 
class,  in  particular,  abhors  the  exessses  of  state  terrorism.  In  addition, 
this  class  has  a  number  of  nonpolitical  grievances.  The  attempts  to  control 
private  social  behavior  are  especially  resented.  Regulations  which  are 
perceived  as  especially  irksome  iuclud.!  the  ban  on  the  consumption  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  dress  codes  for  women,  prohibitions  on  the  playing  of 
music  and  dancing,  and  the  sexual  segregation  of  beacnes,  pools,  cinemas  and 
other  sites  of  recreation.  Economic  and  foreign  policies  are  also  sources  of 
d  scontent.  These  Latter  include  restrictions  of  foreign  travel,  continuing 
p  rges  of  the  clvl  service,  the  purges  and  the  closure  of  the  ur.iversit ies — 
av  well  as  the  explicitly  disc riiniii.atviry  admission  policies  of  those  which 
h.  ve  been  reupened--and  the  war  with  Iraq.  There  is  widespread  opposition  to 
censorship,  perceived  civil  and  human  rigiits  abuses  by  the  security  forces, 
and  the  emphasis  on  public  displays  of  religiosity.  And  there  is  a  tendency 
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to  blame  the  clerical  government  for  problems  such  as  inflation  and  inadequate 
supplies  of  certain  commoditios. 

A  very  substantial  section  of  the  secularized  middle  class  consists  of 
the  employees  of  the  public  sector.  There  is  every  inuJcatlon  that  the  level 
of  discontent  is  highest  anorig  this  group,  which  has  suliw.-cd  badly  from 
successive  past  purges,  and  which  resents  the  Islamic  iorjologicai  indoctrina¬ 
tion,  especially  the  requirement  of  passing  examinations  in  Islamic  ideology 
as  a  condition  of  promotion  or  in  some  cases  retention  of  the  positions  they 
occupy.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  employees  of  the  Ministry  of 
i-ducation,  who  suffered  particularly  vicious  and  widespread  purges.  (Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  European  branch  in  exile  of  the  Iran  Teachers  Association,  by 
December  4,  1981,  over  100,000  or  oiio  quarter  of  all  teachers  and  university- 
professors  had  been  purged,  with  600  of  them  killed,  and  2,000  imprisoned.) 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  that  one  of  the  measures  taken  in 
pursuance  of  the  Decree  of  December  15  was  the  abolition  of  the  hated 
selection  committees  in  charge  of  tho  Islamicizing  purges.  To  gain  an  idea  of 
tl.e  magnitude  of  the  discontent  of  this  class,  the  number  of  complaints 
actually  filed  provides  us  with  a  good  indicator.  During  the  six  months  prior 
to  May  1983,  the  newly  sec  up  Supreme  Administrative  Court  received  20,000 
cases  of  complaints  (and  dealt  with  one  quarter  of  them).  More  revealing 
still  is  the  staggering  number  u-  c-o-iiplaints  filed  in  the  same  time  with  the 
Organization  lor  the  Pursuance  or  ti.c  Imam’s  Decree.  Xhoae  were  not  confined 
to  cases  of  unjust  administrative  treatment  and  arbitrary  dismissal  but 
included  many  complaints  concerning  confiscations,  distribution  of  land  in 
cities  by  revolutionary  courts,  and  arbitrary  arrests.  As  such,  the  number  of 
cases  of  complaints  is  one  of  the  be^^c  indicators  of  general  discontent  among 
all  groups  in  Iranian  society,  with  particular  relevance  for  the  middle  class. 
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As  is  shown  i.n  Table  3  below,  over  160,000  complaints  were  filed  in  the  first 


few  months  of  1983.  It  should  be  noted  that 

this  figure  represents  about  one 

percent 

of  the  total  adult  population  of  Iran 

• 

Table  3. 

Cases  of  Complaints  Received  by  the 
Pursuance  of  the  Imam's  Decree  (of 

Commission  for  the 

December  15,  1982] 

Administrative  Area 

Number 

The  Central  Committee  in  Tehran 

28,8UU 

Tehran 

13,900 

Central  Province 

2 , 900 

Gllan 

9,400 

Zan j  an 

2,790 

Mazandaraii 

14,084 

Khorasan 

13,790 

Bushehr 

4,000 

Khuzestan 

13,100 

Pars 

7,022 

Isfahan 

7,000 

Kerman 

3,000 

Yazd 

1,300 

Bakhtaran 

5,0U0 

Slstau 

3,648 

Lurestan 

4,500 

Eastern  Azerbaijan 

11,500 

Western  Azerbaijan 

7,000 

Ham 

4,300 

Hamadan 

4,000 

Boyer-Ahmad ,  Chaharnialu'.l ,  c-ic. 

not  available 

TOTAL 

161,534 

Sources ;  Kcyhan ,  29  Ordibehesht  1362  (May  19,  1983),  Etcela’at ,  1  and  24 
Khordad  1362  (May  22  and  June  14,  1983) 


Thf  '.vidt'spre.id  discontent  .-imoiig  f  ;ie  middJe  ci.issc--.  found  irs  first  overt 
manifescacion  In  the  silent  'demonstrations '  in  the  streets  of  Tehran  and  some 


other  cities  in  early  August  1983,  called  forth  by  the  clandestine  nationalist 
radio  stations,  to  mark  the  anniversary  of  the  Constitutional  Revolution. 

These  silent  demonstrations,  and  the  evident  spread  of  monarchist  sentiment 
manifesting  itself  in  the  distribution  of  pictures  of  Reza  Pahlavi  II  in  some 
cities  at  the  same  time,  was  noted  by  Khomeini  who  advised  the  young  Pahlavi 
to  pursue  his  studies  and  keep  out  of  politics.  The  Revolutionary  Guards, 
however,  did  not  seem  unduly  perturbed.  As  one  of  them  reportedly  remarked  in 
a  private  conversation,  although  many  people  turned  out  on  the  day  of  the 
demonstrations,  they  were  the  sort  who  would  disperse  with  a  couple  of  shots 
in  the  air. 

3 .  The  Traditional  Middle  Class 

The  traditional  middle  class,  which  is  closely  associated  with  the 
bazaar,  is  not  at  all  secular  but  retains  a  strong  identification  with  ShL'ite 
Islamic  practices,  and  may  account  for  as  much  as  15  percent  of  the  country's 
population.  _Merchants  and  small-.scale  entrepreneurs  in  the  covered  bazaar 
areas  of  the  cities  and  towns,  as  well  as  small  shopkeepers,  comprise  a 
majority  of  this  class.  However,  there  are  some  salaried  personnel,  espe- 
ci  .lly  small  town  teachers  and  lower  level  bureaucrats,  who  can  be  classified 
as  belonging  to  this  class  In  terms  of  their  social  origins,  religious 
aci. itudes,  and  insistence  upon  living  conservative  life  styles.  The  Cradi- 
timal  middle  class  was  also  alienated  from  the  old  regime,  although  for 
di  fereiit  reasons  ilian  the  secularized  middle  class.  The  former  group  w,- s 
of  ended  by  the  secular  policies  pursued  by  the  monarchy.  Indeed,  it  felt 
somewhat  threatened  by  them  during  the  19703.  Thus,  this  class  gradually 
became  active  opponents  of  the  regime,  providing  much  of  Che  financial  support 


for  the  clergy  and  organizing  the  crippling  economic  srikes  in  the  autumn  of 
1978. 

The  traditional  middle  class  was  in  many  ways  the  primary  beneficiary  of 
the  revolution,  at  least  initially.  During  the  past  two  years,  however,  the 
attitude  of  this  class  has  become  more  ambivalent.  The  traditional  middle 
class  is  concerned  with  the  protection  of  private  property  and  profits.  Thuo , 
ay  ,i  jirriup  they  tend  to  be  £:iisplcious  or  the  econcr.iic  policies  advocated  by 
tht  khatt-i  i-ac.iamis  who  are  influenciai  in  some  of  the  Islamic  Revolutionary 
Courts  i  [1  Charge  of  Guild  Affairs.  Generally,  their  attitude  is  that  the 
government  should  not  be  involved  in  any  way  with  regulating  economic 
activity.  indeed,  it  was  the  perceived  threat  to  bazaar  interests  o-f 
prerevolutionary  economic  politics  that  provided  the  spark,  which  lit  their 
di.-content  into  revolutionary  ferment.  While  the  traditional  middle  class 
do>.s  not  seem  to  feel  any  similar  sense  of  threat  at  the  present  time,  there 
is  still  widespread  concern  about  .such  policies  as  the  nationalization  of 
foreign  trade,  price  stabilization  controls,  and  property  confiscations.  Even 
more  alarming  bias  been  the  rhetoric  of  certain  rad.fcal  kh.att-i  imam  is  who  have 
accused  the  bazaar  of  war  profiteering,  and  have  attempted  to  inflame  public 
opinion  against  them  for  being  "hoaidtrs"  of  scarce  commodities  and/or  "black 
marketeers."  They  have  intermittently  launched  antiprot iteer ing ,  antihoarding 
campaigns  against  the  ’economic  terrorists,'  the  last  of  which  began  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1933  and  has  continued  well  in.co  January  193/4.  It  is  important  to  note 
th.iL  the  bazaar  has  at  times  been  vocul  in  its  opposition  to  such  campaigns. 
(For  instance,  in  late  December  1983,  three  Majlis  deputies  from  Shiraz  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  daily  newspapers  tl’.eir  letter  of  protest  to  the  President  of  the 
Supreme  Judiciary  Council  against  the  humiliating  public  punishment  of  a 


While  there  has  been  an  erosion  of  support  for  the  regime  among  the 
traditional  middle  class,  the  group  does  not  seem  to  be  a  source  of  major 
oppoeltion.  Despite  their  discontent,  the  regime  still  has  many  committed 
supporters  among  th.is  class. 

4 .  The  Urban  Working  Class 

Iran  has  bcon  iiidust  rial  izing  for  nearly  60  ytars  a.nd  no\-  has  a  vorking 

class  population  which  constitutes  20  percent  of  the  total  population, 
historically,  the  working  class  of  Iran  has  not  been  politically  active, 
luitiaily,  the  working  class  tended  to  be  enthusiastic  about  the  revolution, 
expecting  that  the  new  regime  would  look  favorably  upon  independent  labor 
unions,  minimum  wage  standards,  .social  security  legislation,  and  other  reforms 
and  benefits  unavailable  during  the  itionarohy  when  labor  was  tightly 
controlled.  Gradually,  however,  the  working  class  became  disillusioned  as  the 
reg.me  temporized  on  a  number  of  key  issues,  especially  the  creation  of 
independent  trade  unions.  Government  policy  ha.s  tended  to  become 
progressively  more  antilabor,  culminating  in  a  proposed  labor  law  in  the 
summer  of  1983  that  would  abolish  minimum  wage  .standards,  permit  child  labor 
in  factories,  prohibit  independent  trade  unions,  and  in  general  adversely 
at  ect  labor  interests.  Widespread  discontent  has  developed  among  the  working 
cliss,  m.nlfested  in  numerous  strikes.  Nevertheless,  there  is  no  organized 
op  iosition.  Whenever  labor  leaders  h.ive  arisen,  they  have  been  silenced 
thiough  imprisonment  and/or  execution. 

5 .  The  Aural  Population 

The  rural  population  accounts  for  50  percent  of  the  country's  total.  It 
Is  comprised  of  about  17.5  million  villagers  living  in  70,000  vill. ges,  and 
jn  .t  under  2  million  pastoral  nomads.  The  village  population  is  highly 
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s  r  I  at  i ;  i  ■  ,  lin-  ...I'.ic  i.lvi.^Ui.  between  thc'-  fwr.  i  met  ba.’t 

atici  tiio.M-  u'l.o  <!.■  iMif.  The  ;>.>)ulatJon  on  thf  '-h  'I-.-  i....-;  'leT  Ijo;'.  '  ircJ 

tiviii  :!.c  Ff  VC. !  u  t  L'.m  ,  aithciu.'h  ttieJr  situation  he.-;  ror  itovlir.c  '  -either  c  .m.r.  .i  ;:c  d 
to  i'>/8.  It’.v  ruraJ  pujn;  1  j  t  !■ -u  wa.-j  .;enerally  amb ;  va  J  t  nc  i;  i'm  .t- 

toward  the  o.ld  regime  and  this  sentime-it  transf errea  tc  the  nev  governrcr.t 
So  far  the  revolutionary  government  has  not  been  aiiy  mere  sutcesiful  than  its 
predecessor  in  winning  support,  as  opposed  to  acquiescence ,  amon,,;  the  rural 
masses . 


C.  General  Disconterr 

In  addition  to  the  grievances  and  discontent  ot  specific  sectors,  one  can 
point  to  certain  indicators  winch  reflect  general  discontent  throughout 
Iranian  society.  The  decline-.  ,.)f  the  economy  alter  ciii  rcvelutiui'. ,  the  i'.bscnce 
C'f  opportunities  for  employment,  and  the  chronic  drstributicn  prtblcm  urd 
shortages  of  basic  foodstuffs  are  the  basic  e-conor.iic  cauf.e-;  i  :  social  dii- 
t  rganization  and  the  resulting  dif:use  di.scor.tent ,  An  enormeus  incrca  if  in 
c.rug  addiction  and  crime  is  the  mo.st  striking  indicator  oi  stjc^al  diso.ganiza- 
tion  in  postrevoiution  Iran.  Despite*  the  execution  cf  !iur.  :red  ox  druy  :ra:  - 
fickers  eacli  year,  drug  addiction  continues  to  plague  Iran,  ar  1  smuggi.ng 
drugs  has  in  some  areas  become  a  tceXi  of  armed  ba..a.Lty.  .-iccfrc.Ing  co  the 
police  chief,  Colonel  Samimi,  11,000  arrests  for  c.tug  offenses  cere  aiav'.c  in 
1981-62.  This  figure  represents  just  under  i  per  1,000  of  Iran’s  tota;  urban 
population.  Other  critics,  most  notably  tl.etts,  have  also  risen  sharply. 

The  waning  n:  enchusia.sin  for  g  'vernment-sponsored  dcmion.^Lra'.  iou  a- d 
luncral  proco.s.sit  us  for  naityrs,  au  ,  the  vary  poor  turnout  at  the  ciec:.  ions 
:or  the  Assembly  of  F-xpert.-;  .1.;  Decemher  1982,  are  iir.po r Lat\t  indicas  .'if  gener.ii 
1  Isaffectlon  with  the  legit-.c.  More  ijiportant  and  revealing  as  an  indii  ator  is 
the  flood  of  application.-,  i.-r  passports  and  e.xit  permits.  As  ore  of  tie 
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sCabi  lizaL  i  t)U  mcasurc;^.  lollowiag  tho  Dfi-rati  oi  Deccmtev  11),  It.  w.is  annouacea 
on  tlu!  anniversary  ot'  the  revolution  in  Febmary  1933,  chat  applications  lor 
passports  and  permits  to  leave  the  country  would  be  accepted  by  mail  only. 
Newspapers  with  printed  application  forms  sold  out  inunediately ,  and  by  May 
1963,  io5,000  applications  had  been  received,  but  only  3,000  passports  issued. 
It  would  be  wrong  to  assume  that  the  applications  came  only  from  the  affluent 
quarters  oi  Teitr^n.  In  Au^c.st  I'C'-'-O,  the  head  of  the  passport  office  in  the 
:ci.iuLc  prov.:n'  of  Ch.ih.i  t -Ihilia  i  ,ud  Bakhtiari  wa^  hard  put  to  crplair.  ^  great 
Increase  in  the  dctiuiiui  for  passports  and  pointed  Co  general  dif •.'icuitlcs  cr 
revolnc  itms  in  o  world  dojiinated  by  imperialism. 

One  last  indicator  oi  discontent  to  be  mentioned  are  the  graff-  . ad 
.slogans  written  on  the  walls  in  streets  of  Tehran  (observed  late  ir.  ...  summer 
of  1S63).  The  erosion  of  revolutionary  enthusiasm  is  indicated  y  .  'act 
tliat  appeals  Co  male  chauvinism,  through  slogans  or.  the  veiling  f  women  and 
rhe  2;c'ed  to  gu.^rd  tlielr  virtue,  have  replaced  revolutionary  slog. ns.  .Accord¬ 
ing  CO  one  count,  slogans  on  the  veiling  of  women  and  the  protec  ion  of  their 
virtue  outnumbered  'Death  to  Air.crican  imperialism'  and  'Death  to  Saddam'  by  as 
niuch  as  9  CO  1.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  such  slogans  as  'Death  to 
Khomeini,'  'Deatli  to  the  Corr-upt  Regime  of  Khomeini,'  ar.d  'Khomeini  has  bccot'.e 
Genghis  Khan'  remain  unef faced. 
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V  L .  FOREi.(,N  POLICY  Cl  IR.'XN 

The  foreign  policy  of  revoluc  j  cr.ary  iinin  has  b'-i-n  oc-a.i  naicc  lw' 


events  since 

1  9  7  :7 ; 

the  protracLea 

:icsLagt  '  r  -si  : 

.  n  LCi.  L’!':: 

with  Iraq. 

1  L  l;cib 

d^SO  1 

casi’'.glv 

g  ...  *  o  : 

.  .noLLd'.r 

f. !  (  ! le 

T s  1  .i:ii  i  1  Rove  le '.  . 

.  t!.-  r'  ' 

'  t  Li.o  Mn-  •- 

i.  ''.ri.'r.eroU 

ii  p.'iiey  and  .Ar;L  ; 

.\yatol;,ari  Kiioaieini  iiad  arcicuinted  Lao  :  .  •vi./ijf '.oj  :  ooll;..:.  1.  : 

ps.  i>trevjjA:iicnaL'y  forerga  poi  icy-- r  ho  noce.'-:  i  ty  :.i.r  ..w  . 

’l  per:  a*ib::;,  and  chairpioning  L;:o  in:er’.'SLJ  o:  cppresac-;  p(:a ..  i  o.:  j.l  . 

rediinatioi'.  a:  i.hc  is.'.au;.ic  Kepi.b: '.i- .  iabsci  .vni.  j  y ,  spo'cvCa.-.c::  Lr.:  ' 

.kjpub.iic  in. VO  rniceraLod  naa  .loveJepca  tlioao  p  r  i.ic :  r  1.. li.  ;  .f-].,'.  y.-c,.'.; 
aenCL,  biii  acra.,:.  pracLic.c  r.as  varied  acccrdjr.g  t;.'  incornai  dc.n 
vithrn  Iran  at.'l  t’nc  couatvy's  ocoiai:,  ■  ,.  and  dipl  ai  laC  ir  ra(;>.:  i  r 
Islamic  Rapubli.  does  pussoss  a  coi;sciousiy  looeloped  strar.-gy.  Al  i: 
Lima,  however,  :l  is  ..hie  c<'  "',:i:i.;iL..in  a  higii  e.egroo  e;  fieniL.-in  ,,  .. 
sa'ietimes  l<.'.'.ds  itscli  l-..'  caargos  ,  f  vpoci  ;  a  .  L)  iahej-iLig  :  r 

-,oit-.vritoresced  ii-'i'amers  at  the  :  woluL  n  ,  however,  ciie  cie  i  a.'._e . 
Islamic  Repub..*'.  ,  leiving  upo;'.  r.i:e  .nc  ra.,  a.*L;...riLy  of  ilriO'r.a  i  ni  an.a  l:.^ 
'ion,  ha-.t  toon  O' L  rai,  rdin.iL  i  ly  oitcoLive  in  iciuLiag  sue:,  cliiii  ^  oa  . 

Leccures  w:  icb  K.io-..oir,i  dolL.'Lr..d  in  Naja;  a;'.d  puhliLiiti.  o  ...n 

.nia  l:is  speed', o.-.  and  intarvio-w-o  pri.jr  Lo  biis  recun:  Lo  Ire.;',  on  i  ..  uLuary 
.9  79  ,  ouLiir.ed  tiie  ttieoiatical  ;  raaiawork  oi  tiio  foreign  policy  ;.Lr,iLegy 
j  I  .1 .  w_  Ad  •  liow.  Khoaiai':;  ...  ,ned  thuL  lIic  r 

enaeavored  to  aesLroy  islaai,  boLn  curectiy  by  conquesL  ana  cxp-vdLaLi  r. 
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..tu'...'  •- >.  i:;>.  ,  iluiirf,  :1,  ■  encoiiraylny  v-  '  ,  Lo  bcili-'Vt. 

was  a  passive  roiiginu  raclier  ciiau  an  active,  Jynaiuic  ideology.  The  imperial¬ 
ists  are  also  seen  as  responsible  for  dividing  the  Muslim  community.  Only 
unification  of  the  Islamic  community  will  liberate  the  Muslims  from  occupation 
and  exploitation.  Unification,  in  turn,  is  impossible  without  removing 
oppressive  governments,  which  are  themselves  a  necessary  consequence  of 
.  mpe  I  ,  .1 1  i  t  ill 'ti..  iiai.'_e  . 

Tiie  Constitution  of  the  Islamic  Republic  identified  anti-imperialism  and 

defense  of  the  oppressed  as  doctrines  of  national  policy; 

(Chapter  10,  Principle  152)  The  Foreign  Policy  of  the  Islamic 
Republic  of  Iran  is  founded  on  the  basis  of  ending  any  type  of 
domination,  safeguarding  the  complete  independence  and  integrity 
of  Che  territory,  defending  the  rights  of  all  Muslims,  practicing 
nonalignmcnc  with  respect  to  the  dominating  powers  and  maintain¬ 
ing  mutual  peaceful  relations  with  noiibel iigerent  nations; 

(Chapter  io.  Principle  154)  The  Islamic  Republic  of  Iran  con¬ 
siders  its  good  to  be  the  happiness  of  human  beings  in  all  human 
societies  ...  it  will  protect  the  struggles  of  the  weak  against 
the  arrogant,  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

Initially,  especj.illy  through  the  efforts  of  lay  ideologues  such  ns  Bani- 
Sadr,  the  Islamic  Ropui'lic's  ant  i-l;nperialist  orientation  expanded  bey  'nd  the 
Muslim  world  to  chn.mpiun  "third  world"  causes  and  interest  ■,  a '.a  in  No.'ember 
1^79  Iran  formally  joined  the  non-aligned  movement.  "Thirl  World"  as  veil  as 
Islamic  concerns  have  guided  the  Islamic  Republic's  intern  itioual  relations. 

In  August  of  1980,  Iran  broke  diplo.natic  relations  with  Chile  because  of 
repre- sion  there;  1983,  on  the  lourth  anniversary  of  the  Islamic  Republic, 

.t  opcP.cd  an  cn,b.  ssy  in  Managua,  Nicaragua.  Moreover,  the  Islamic  Republic 
lows  the  1982  shirt  of  the  location  of  the  Non-Aligned  Conference  froni 
iiaghJ.ic  to  New  Delfii,  albeit  at  Iracj'n  request,  as  an  indication  of  Iran's 
.nfluonce  in  the  movement.  The  United  Nations,  despite  Iran's  displeasure 
with  certain  positions,  has  also  provided  a  forum  in  which  the  Islamic 
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Xtfpubiic  cjt'.  ciiaf’.pi.on  '“ihi.a  a'ji  j"  liiCcco.- -s. ,  uy  i.i 

condfeoination  of  South  Africa  and  Israel. 

The  isiamic  kepubiic  has,  howe.'t  ,  been  pragmatic  aver,  viihia  tl^e  parame- 
ter-  .  I:  it?  most  repeatedly  articulated  anti-lmpe;  ial  i  st  sloj'a:.,  "h’eiti.er  Lasi 
.,;-t  V.fsC."  Dipl  rn-.at  rol.->ci.i?  w^th  the  two  gre.  l  sute  rpow..- :  ■ 

;^'.eve.:  .  ly  tollovin^  tr  :  ill  of  the  Shu.,  .i.-.  tht-y  j  i  : . .  .  ..  .. 

Liiet  S.  uth  Airicu,  and  Egypt,  :  i  t/.a',..,  ,  .  1:  i:  .....  1  l  . : 

t;...;  .1..-  i'a.:.!  Pr  v  i  a  i  .i...  ’  .a- 1 '..neiit  was  not  i'.c.  l.iwaiui  ..  .,i  ..  :.  hi, 

* _ .lilted  Sc, 1  tor  or.  the  o'.’t  C'l  tile  hostage  cris...s.  it  was  t..c-  l.5.  ^ 

aetii.'.-nioa  ai  the  Sluih  ill  t.'cCobor  whicii  proviioa  .i.j.n.uai  t  uii  to  tm-Sc  who 

jppcse.i  both  bazargaa  at.d  a  rupprochei.ior.t  with,  thu  Inited  Stales..  Wl; .  le  si't- 
critics  witr.i;'.  and  outside  lr?.r,  huve  chat  actori^od  the  hostage  .^.'fair  is  a 
failure,  its  pti'por.-.MU  ■  tega.d  it  as  a  victory  in  the  ant  i  -  l-i;.  e  r  i  al  i.)  t 
struggle,  and  .r.  <iti  exposure  o:  cotit  inueu  American  involvement  a.nd  inturiei- 
ence  in  the  Islami.  Republic. 

The  hostage  crisi.s,  despite  all  th.c  rhetoric  about  combating  U.S. 

Impc-r  lal  i.i;! ,  wn--  I'l.  t  .-.o  much  a  loreign  policy  matter  as  a  domestic  issue.  It 

■.as  asoii  b-.  h:.i:,  e.i.i  ..taJ  the  tiiiit.'U  Shi'lLo  clergy  Co  consolidate  t'.,..;ir 
porir-.on  .'.cr  : .  .  .t<.  cu  ..it  i  .^t  and  ci.o  libccal  Islamic  groups.  Khcr,.o..ii:  and  cht 
r.i  1  ■.  t.'.i.t  clctg,  ■■ -..t  i  e  :  f  u  L  ly  used  th<_  iioscage  crisis  to  stir  up  anti- 
.-'"■eri.  ,-•.’.1  ..'ll  .'.t  tnj  time  of  the  rel  c  rendum  fur  the  Constitucic  n  oi  the  Islamic 
.!t.  pi.!,  1  .  All  opposition  1 1'.  tile  theocratic  i:ons  t  i  tut  ion  ..uuld  be  ptetented  a.r 

treason  arid  thus  muffled.  The  ratilicacicu  of  the  theocratic  constitution  -was 
'.  Hereby  assured  of  a  landslide  victory. 

Fur  Che  rn.ore ,  Khomeini  and  hi.*;  militant  followers  were  fundameuca,’ ly 
iiostiio  to  the  L.  S.  and  wanted  to  see  the  past  close  relationship  wit',  the 
L . S .  ended.  They  were  alarmed  by  the  perceived  viilingues^  of  the  Prt vis  loin,  i 
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.:wuj-.wa.ite  cht*  1. . .  ar.vi  wore  d  j  :.t  l  ni  .)i  lIh.*  i'4  i  . l i' : 


ii:oucr;.ce.s  (.thc'se  wiio  supported  liani--Sadr )  ,  whom  they  also  viewed  as  having 
pio-idiiCf -Ciu ,  or  at  li'aat  pro-Western  tendencies.  They  had  a  deeply  funda- 
nientalisc  opposition  to  the  U.S.,  which  w'as  seen  as  the  source  of  corruption, 
iioral  evil  and  atheism.  While  this  view  is  demonological  and  one-dimensional, 
it  was  not  put  irrt'n  ior  propaganda  purposes.  The  militant  clergy  genuinely 
believe  the  Ll.S.  to  be  a  virtual  Satan,  and  hold  this  view  with  the  fervor  oi 
urm  rerlKiou.-^  coniviction.  .'.^curdiiigly ,  the  last  15  years  oi  the  aeposed 
Shan's  reig.n  are  ccusldcreJ  as  part  of  a  master  plot  on  the  part  of  the  U.S. 

CO  iioid  Iran  intt^  an  un- Is  i;.::;.’ c  society.  The  militant  clergy  sincerely 
believed  tliac  tlic  U.S.  was  plotting  throughout  1979  ai.u  1980  to  underline 
tneir  revoiutica  .lud  la. 'store  a  subservient  monarchy.  Thus,  th.ey  saw  the 

r  cil-i:-.  r.,-  .It.  oiipurticii  ty  h>  th  to  punish  the  U.f..  past  d.;c"s  and  r  v 

di.sccuiagc  presetiC  and  furarc  meed '  ing  in  Iran's  domestic  .lifr.irs.  Only  when 
they  could  see  no  further  prcilt  i..  prolonging  the  crisis,  that  is,  net  until 
after  the  Iracii  invasion  in  the  autuuui  of  1980,  did  a  consensus  develop  for 
negotiations  to  release  the  hostages. 

'riu'  ho;tag.'  a’'isls  was  cKs  i:  detr  i.T.ental  for  f!.,-  '''i-r,  1;  .  w.i  opp  v'c 
.1  con;  rentat iou  with  the  U.S.,  whioii  some  saw  as  ci  potential  .liy.  l:;e 
sefui  itjst.s  wer'j  ill  prepared  to  confront  the  religious  group-  which  iSc 
succe.-.sf  liJ  ly  .I'.arsiia  lied  mass  support  by  appealing  to  the  symbols  o: 

Hu  t  ic'iial  i  .s!n .  Ihe  Prov  in  ionn  1  Gove.nmenc  of  Mehdi  Barzugan  was  rev..ilLi  to  ho 
iv.'.potent  by  its  i  -.ability  to  control  the  .students  who  wert  l.oldii'.g  the  embassy 
.  ,  mpo'..!,d,  and  re;,  igned  . 

The  "moJeinisc"  Islamic  laodor,  ,,03  wl.o  trlea  to  as>'Ume  power  via  i  ne  now 
cor.  't  tut  jon.i  1  ai  rangemetits  did  not  pr  ove  to  be  any  more  c.ipablo  of  do  iling 
with  .tic  extre.T.ist  positions  adopted  by  the  militant  clergy.  This  was 
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signiilcant,  tor  it  meant  that  Bani-Sadr  and  his  supporters  couJd  not  confront 
the  religious  elites  on  important  policy  issues  and  eroded  his  credibility  as 
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January  1983,  however,  the  Iranian  press  instituted  an  anti-Soviet  campaign, 
which  was.  it  seems,  a  reaction  to  the  Soviet  decision  to  supply  Iraq  with 
arus.  .-uici-  Soviet  rhetoric  has  been  on  Che  upswing  during  lace  summer  and 
laii  oi  foiiowir,j;  the  "couic.-^sions"  by  former  Tudeh  Party  leaders  of 

clandestine  ‘^.ivioc  activities  in  Iran  since  the  revolution.  'Death  to  the 
Soviets,'  io  near;]  in  donor.sti.nt.iuii.-i  alongside  'Deati;  to  .\cieric?.,'  .ind  'Death 
i  vj  Is.aoi,'  much  mure,  frequently  th.in  before,  and  in  a  speech  to  Guard;  Corps 
oiiicufs  on  Au^^uj;  /I,  1983,  Khuaeiai  strongly  condomned  the  I’.S.S.Pv.  (FBIS 
Vili,  Aug.  22,  1963).  Nonet'.ic.less  Islamic  Republic-Soviet  coope.ration  con¬ 
tinues.  On  October  8,  1983,  an  Iranian-U.S.S.R.  protocol  was  signed  to  build 
^  dan.  on  the  Atrek  River. 

A  variety  of  explanations  can  he  offered  as  to  why  anci-A.mericaii  rhetoric 
nas  tigured  more  prominently  than  anti-Soviet  rhetoric,  in  the  discourse  of  the 
Islamic  Republic.  Iranians  regard  the  U.S-.  as  more  closely  associated  with 
the  Pahlavi  regime  than  the  I'.S.S.R.  Antl-U.S.  statements  generally  bear  more 
weight  in  the  third  world.  Because  of  the  U.S.S.R. 's  proximity  to  Iran,  and 
its  initial  support  of  the  revolution,  the  Islamic  Republi  :  did  not  antagonize 
it.s  northern  neighbor.  Critics  of  the  regime  offer  further  explanations: 
that  reluctance  to  criticize  the  Soviets  is  due  to  the  pro-Soviet  leanings  of 
proniii.cut  cleric;-  such  as  '  i .  Alternatively,  the  destruction  of  the 

.■^uj ah<..!in  and  Fed.i'iyan,  the  disb.nndlng  of  the  Tudeh  and  recent  attacks  on  the 
L..S.S.R.  ;irc  viewed  by  anti-.Americ.in  critics  as  evidence,  that  the  Islamic 

has  been  the  instruneni  of  the  U.S.  in  the  eliTrtnntlon  of  a  Communist 
presence  and  Soviet  influence  in  Iran. 

This  last  Inccrprecatian  is  p.'rticular  ly  ml.'?  1  endi  ng .  Peforo  the  recent 
-:risic-  in  Lebanor. ,  the  clanipdown  uu  the  Tudeh  Party  and  the  Iranian 
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's  prdgnatic  willingness  to  purchase  much  needed  American  military 
equijuiiOi.t  ar.d  achor  gouds  directly  or  indirectly  had  led  to  speculations  on 
the  possibility  or  a  rapprochement  between  the  two  countries.  Such  specula¬ 
tions  reflect  a  serious  misreading  of  the  attitude  of  the  Iranian  ruling 
clergy.  Anci-/'juericani&ra  is  fundamental  to  and  constitutive  of  the  entire 
Islamic  clerical  revolutionary  movement.  There  is  no  sign  that  this 
anti-.Americanism  is  abating,  and  no  likelihood  that  it  will  abate  as  long  as 
Khomeini  lives. 

Economic  factors  have  governed  the  Islamic  Republic's  relations  with 
Turkey  end  Pakistan.  In  general,  the  Turkish  military  regime,  which  was 
disbanded  in  December  1953,  was  not  benevolent  to  Islamic  movements.  In  an 
interview  g.wen  in  December  1978,  Khomeini  spoke  favorably  of  "demands  for  an 
Islami-'-  Sr. .•’.ce"  in  Turkey.  Rather  than  export  the  revolution  to  Turkey, 
however,  the  I.slamic  Republic  has  strengthened  economic  ties  and  exports  oil 
inscei'.d,  receiviiLg,  in  return,  much  needed  meat,  sugar,  and  grain.  Economic 
conslderntior.s  also  determine  the  Islamic  Republic’s  relations  with  Pakistan. 
Iranian  oli  is  excharg-^i  for  Pakistani  food  products,  zinc,  and  textiles. 
Cultural  .■ir:d  cduc.3r.,;on..  1  exchanges  h.ave  also  been  established  under  agrcpmcnt ;■ 
sigr.ta  in  {•'arch  1982. 

The  iia'athist  .'.ssaJ  regime:  in  Syria  has  a  long  record  of  repre.ssing 
Isl.xr.ic  f  unuamentaiist  .r.c  .  t  ments ,  especially  the  Syrian  Muslim  Brotherhood  in 
1980.  five  Muslim  Brotherhood  members  -were  execut^c^  for  involvement  in  a  June 
1979  attack  on  siiirtary  cadets  in  Aleppo,  and  Syiian  troops  are  reported  to 
tiave  killea  between  3,000  and  10,000  Muslim  Brotherhood  members  and  supporters 
in  Har.in  in  February  ;9Hf.  Aicncugh  the  Islamic  Republic  supports  the  .'lusliti 
orotl.eil  ood  ill  Fi,yi'i.  ,  -t  has,  nonetheless,  supported  Assad,  and  condemned  the 
.'•lubiii.i  ijrotaei iicce  in  r  ia  (, F tela ' at ,  March  4,  1982).  Syria,  like  Turkey  and 
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Pakistan  is  a  ninvkoc  for  Iranian  oil  and  provides  consumer  and  agricultural 
goucla  iu  cxcluiiige.  but  political  considerations  are  also  important  factors 
behind  Iran's  support  for  Assad,  especially  Syria's  strong  stand  against 
Israel,  its  position  in  Lebanon,  and  its  opposition  to  the  regime  of  Saddam 
Hussein  in  Iraq. 

The  Islamic  Republic's  strident  opposition  to  Israel  has  been  reiterated 
consistently.  Nonetheless,  despite  repeated  denials  by  spokesmen  of  the 
Republic,  Iran  has  purchased  spare  parts  from  Israel,  another  example  of 
Iran';-  pragmatism  piveu  t!io  exigencies  and  pressure  of  the  Iran-Iraq  war. 

respite  Iran's  pragmatic  ter.dencies,  the  sincerity  of  the  Islamic  Repub¬ 
lic's  commitmtut  to  antiimperialism,  Islamic  unity,  and  the  oppressed  should 
not  be  underestimated.  Nor  should  its  unabated  hostility  towards  the  United 
States.  Deviations  from  these  stated  norms  reflect  policies  which  the  leaders 
cf  the  Islai.uc  Republic  believe  are  necessary  to  insure  the  survival  of  the 
Islamic  Revolution. 

1 .  bxporc  of  t c  Revolution 

export  oi  the  revolution  is  n  necessary  step  along  the  path  towards 
.'^uslim  unity.  Khomeini  and  those  who  follow  his  line  maintain  that  Muslims 
will  be  prepared  to  unite  only  when  they  have  rid  themselves  of  oppressive 
ruler:,  and  ..ave  co;.;e  to  know  tl.e  nature  oi  authentic  Islamic  government. 

Lxport  of  the  revolution  ha.s,  therefore,  become  a  major  foreign  policy 
endeavor  cf  the  Islaiiric  Republic.  A  variety  oi.  strategies  have  been  adopted 
to  export  tl'.e  revolution..  Ih-j  lifort  has  been  both  overt  and  covert,  direct 
and  indirect. 

Overt  export  o;  the  revolution  Iras  centered  around  a  massive  publication 
.n\d  propaganda  eitort  and  a  series  oi  programs  arranged  both  in  Iran  and 
abro.u.  to  bring  the  Muslims  cr  the  v.’orid  together  and  to  educate  them  in  the 
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principles  of  the  Islamic  Revolution.  Gatherings  often  coincide  with 
important  dates  in  the  Islamic  Republican  calendar  such  as  February  11,  the 
anniversary  of  the  Revolution,  the  Kaj j .  the  Day  of  Qods — inaugurated  by 
Khomeini  to  coimi-.emorate  the  Importance  of  Jerusalem  to  the  World  Muslim 
co[nmunity--and  Muslim  Unity  week.  In  December  1982,  during  Muslim  Unity  Week, 
the  First  international  Conference  of  Friday  Prayer  Leaders  was  held  in 
Tehran,  an  i  was  attended  by  135  scholars  from  60  countries.  June  1.6,  1982 
marked  the  closing  of  a  seminar  of  Islamic  Liberation  Movements,  whose 
participencs  called  for  "support  for  the  Islamic  Revolution,"  and  recommonded 
the  "creation  of  a  mass  media  system  and  information  company  for  the  world's 
oppressua"  (FHIS  VIll,  15  June  1982).  Programs  organi.^ed  in  1983  include  a 
Seminar  of  Islamic  Students,  the  First  International  Conference  of  I.'ln.-.ij 
Tno’jgiit,  a  World  Coripetition  cf  Qur'an  Reciters,  to  mark  the  Fcuiih  .'.ni’. ive r- 
sary  of  the  Revolution,  arid  ati  Islamic  Labor  Law  Conference,  The  Majlis 
passed  a  i;-.v  esCablishiiig  the  Isiatnic  International  University  cf  Iran  in 
January  1984. 

The  j  .  or  Pi  1  ct  i.tage  to  Mecca,  plays  a  central  role  in  Khome...ii's 
strategy  to  spread  the  i,.es.-'a(’,c  of  the  Islamic  Revolution.  He  advised  the 
first  group  cf  Iranians  n.akong  the  pilgrimage  after  the  foundation  of  the 
I.slamic  Republic  that  "another  duty  that  must  be  fulfilled  in  this  vast 
gathering  Iv  to  sumir.on  the  peciple,  as  well  as  all  Islamic  groups  to  unity, 
overlooki  ip  t.ie  differences  between  the  various  Muslim  groups."  in  1979  and 
in  all  subsucuent  pilgi in.ages ,  the  Iranian  Haj j is  have  faithfully  followed 
Kliomeini's  exhortat  icr.s  to  relate  the  message  of  the  revolution,  and  have  done 
so  with  an  ardor  and  en Li.a.'ia.sm  that  has  been  a  constant  source  of  frictic;n 
with  the  Saudi  authorities.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  the  i98J  Haj j , 

I'lor  tar, (' r '  urged  ch.e  pilgrims  to  raise  cries  cf  protest 

lO: 


when  Khoinerni  and 


cnjaiiiiw  iu.pt. rialiiim  ar.cl  oppiei.sion ,  and  dispatched  a  trusted  aide,  accotr.paniecl 
by  ktvci-U'tionary  Guards,  to  overscec  this. 

Irauiau  Muslim  studerits,  co.oraitted  to  the  'line  of  the  Imam'  also  play  an 
important  international  role  in  exporting  the  revolution.  The  Muslim  Student 
Association,  Persian  Speaking  Group,  is  the  major  pro-Khomeini  student  organi¬ 
zation  in  the  United  States,  with  publications  in  English,  Farsi,  and  Arabic. 
>!uch  of  their  Arabic  m.itferial  is  cantered  around  attacks  on  Israel  and  the 
Saudi  monarchy. 

In  many  countries  of  the  Middle  East  since  1979  supporters  of  the  Islamic 
.-..^volut  icr.  a.id  it;'  leader  have  staged  numerous  public  demons  t  vat  ions .  Some 
have  .'il-.o  participated  in  overt  armed  acts  ag.ainst  regimes  which  thay  considei 
'  oppre.ss  ive .  '  Islamic  activists  from  other  Muslim  countries  are  well-received 
ana  occasionally  interviewed  by  the  media.  However,  the  Islamic  Republic  has 
consistently  denied  any  direct  invoivement  in  the  planning  or  execution  o‘ 
these  acts  and  Khomeini  has  e.’.iphasized  that  the  revolution  should  be  exported 
by  the  word,  not  by  the  sword  (FBIS  VIII,  25  August  1983).  Any  role  the 
islan.ic  Republic  r.’.a\'  have  played  ir.  violent  actions  has  been  covert. 

The  most  serious  c'nallen^cs  Cu  a  current  regime  h.ave  taker,  place  in 
.d.ihrain,  a  Gulf  l-mirate  with  a  population  of  about  350,000,  of  v.hom  an  e..ti- 
mated  60  percent  are  Shi'ite,  Until  1975,  in  fact,  Iran  claimed  Bahrain  as 
it;  own.  territory.  In  February  1979,  shortly  after  the  victory  of  the  Islamic 
' nt  it'ii,  ;<(,c  '"ain ..ranliu;  background  detnoustruted  in  support  of 
Khomeini.  Bloody  riots  followed  in  .August,  leading  to  the  arrest  of  scores  oi 
cemonstracors  and  the  doportation  of  many  others.  Unrest  continued  in  1979. 
i)ut  to  .i  lesser  degree  than  the  previous  year.  Late  in  l'^80,  as  a  concession 
to  tuc  Shi',1,  the  authorities  released  a  number  of  Shi'ite  p')litical 
prisoners.  In  Doc.unber  1981,  i;owevor,  the  Bahraini  gevernment  suppressed  a 
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iL.ajijr  c.jup  by  The  Islamic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 

Babrcf:.,  wi- -ch  was  iocnrified  as  a  Khomeini-backed  organization.  No  Irar.iai'.s 
were  included  among  those  tried  in  connection  with  the  coup  attempt,  but  the 
bahraini  Prime  Minister  accused  the  Islamic  Republic  of  training  them  wit.nin 
Iran,  and  identified  an  Iranian  Mullah,  haj  Modarresi,  who  had  previously  bee 
expelled  irota  Bahrain,  as  the  planner  of  the  operation.  Iran  denied  any 
involvement  but  applauded  the  action.  Nonetheless  the  Islamic  Frost  r  th:- 
Liberato-on  of  Bahrain's  devotion  to  Iran  is  substantiated  by  an  appeal  for 
help  it  ecd’-essed  Co  the  "Muslira  and  combattant  Iranian  Nation"  in  March  1932 
vRayhan ,  u  liarch  I9S2,  p.  16). 

Shi'ite  Muslinis  have  also  attempted  to  export  the  Islamic  Revolutlo'.  tc 
Kuwait.  As  early  as  Januaiy  1979,  before  Khomeini's  return  to  Iran,  the 
Kuwaiti  goverirme'v:  idt at i  1  ied  a  network  of  Shi'ite,  pro-Khomeini  study  group:., 
with  at  iea,,c  one  major  arr.iS  depot  (Christian  Science  Monitor,  .January  22, 
1979).  .Ruwait  wus,  however,  f'ne  first  Ctlf  State  to  recognize  the  Islemlr 
Republic  curing  ;.i'.e  .su-xier  of  1979.  .And  later  the  same  year,  the  Kuwaiti 
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oi  having  attacked  one  of  nil 

i  li.s  t  a  1. 1  a  1 1  oji'.;  .-ir.J  j.ni:ic.'.'d  a  proi.c..nced  anti-lian  policy.  Kuwait  orntribut.; 
goai-r  iiis'y  t .  li.,'  1  .vit  ..-  fort,  donating  clo;-o  CO  $6  hilli'u  through  i  9.i. 

and  pormittca  .Jl.S  -n.vili  -a  r.iotric  ti.:i..  of  cargo  tor  Iraq  to  pass  through  it.-, 
territory  iu.  19ol.  The  Ko.waLii  prest,  adopted  .a  decidedly  snti- Iranian 
po.sture,  and  tr:c  iratiian  pr-.rss  reciprocated .  In  lace  March  198i,  the  Ku,wa.ici 
pove  riu.ie,.  L  .uu-spe.'..' ed  publ.ii.  at  i  L:n  of  a  Muslim  fur.dtvnientalist  paper.  Kelaticr.  > 
Were  fuvche;  sti..  inea  wi.oii  .Kuwait  bec.nine  tuuudiug  member  of  the  Cult  Co-- 
operarior.  u,.,,:,...:,  ,^I.so  ii\  March  I9dl. 
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CiM’.i)  idc .  aij  i  1.'  ^.-vidciicc  or  pro- Islamic  Republic-,  activity  in  Kuwait  surracrd 


again  in  1933.  In  early  Marcli  eight  Muslim  Iranian  residents  uf  Kuwait  were 
arre.stad  and  deported,  In.cluding  the  Vice-Principal  of  the  Islamic  Republic 
Schools  in  Kuwait  (Tehran  Times,  9  March  1983).  The  Kuwaiti  authorities  also 
announced  the  discovery  that  light  arms,  hand  grenades  and  explosives  were 
being  illegally  brought  into  Kuwait  by  sea  from  Iran,  In  October  40  people 
were  arrested  or.  th.e  charge  of  illegal  entry  into  Kuwait  and  possession  of 
weapons ,  and  about  lUO  men,  w'no.'i  the  Kuwaitis  claimed  were  connected  with  the 
Knomeini  regime,  wore  deported  ( F 3 1 S  VIII,  28  October  1983).  On  December  12, 
!:fr3,  bombs  exploded  at  the  Ihr.  and  French  embassies  and  civilian  targets  ii, 
Kuwait.  Civen  the  previous  cis..ov(',ry  of  illcgr.l  importation  of  explosives  by 
Khomeini  syn.patb.i t e rs ,  the  si.rilarity  of  th.e  incidents  with  recent  cerroii.it 
bombings  in  i.ehanen,  and  the  identity  of  the  target.s,  suspicion  was  logically 
uirected  towards  supporters  of  the  Islamic  Republic.  Iranian  and  Kuwaiti 
Shi'ites  have  figured  prominently  in  chose  arrested.  with  other  iacid'-.’nts, 
the  Kuwait  bombings  were  applauded  by  Islamic  Republic  authorities  as  another 
bl.w  a.’.iin.st  lupt^r  ial  ifim ,  bui  's  on  previous  occasions  they  denied  uny 
(■•."’.p  1  j.o  i  ty  . 

in.  view  of  th’^'r  ri.e!;  .'i;  rc,'.,'u rces ,  it  i:.  not  surprising  il.,.:  ::.r  ..eii 

e.ntm.jo  i.  ic  L’:.:  .■;,:;.  ing  arcr.u  ler  t;io  exportation  u;  ihe 

Isi.iir.je  rovcluLien.  In  J.u'.u.';  ry  1984  President  Khcimcne'i  inaugurated  an  Kdr 
kilow.,::  radio  slacion  <ui  t';.:  island  ot  Kish,  pointing  ovit  that  tne  n.itions  of 
the  r-.j,ton  were  eagerly  c'waittng  ti.e  signals  of  the  revolution. 

Amal  in  lebanon  and  al-L.i'wu  in  Iraq  are  militant  political  .ind 
p,i  ra;;i .  ]  i  t  ary  organizations  advocating  armed  struggle,  whose  nenhership  is 
<ii:o;.r  nxi:  ia  iv.’ly  Shi'itc.  Wliile  tho.se  movements  acknowledge  tlie  moral 
leader  hip  and  ii..;piraC  icui.i  1.  roi<>  oi  Khomeini,  neither  Ai'.ial  nor  al-Da'wa  cun 

no 


L 
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predace  February  11,  1979,  che  establishment  or  the  Islamic  Kepublic  circsti- 
cally  changed  their  position,  providing  them  with  a  major  external  ally. 
Iranian  Revolutionary  Guarca  have  been  dispatched  to  Syria  and  isolated  a'c.o, 
of  Lebanon,  ard  work  closely  with  a  group  c'f  I.ebanese  Shi'ites  known  as  Hizb 
Allah  (Party  o;  Led),  and  with  che  Lebanese  branch  of  al-Da'wa.  Their  nnitber 
lias  recently  beer,  pi.it  at  T.OOt'  to  3,000  (TLo  hew  York  Times  ine ,  February 

13,  1984J.  having  adopted  the  toppling  of  tlie  Hin'sein  regime  in  Iraq  as  a 
;r,ajor  fort:ign  policy  goal,  Tehrav;  arso  provice.^  c.  safe  b.c'.en  for  the  direction 
cl  al-Da'wa's  armed  struggle,  including  the  destruction  u.  the  I-aqi  •.■mbassy 
in  Beirut  in  1981.  Al-Da'v.;.  ali-v.  has  clalnod  responsi'oili  rv  for  the  .981 
Bahrain  coup  uCCompt  (New  Y.vk  Times,  ne.:embor  17,  1981).  In  Ltb.-jnon,  wiicre 
■iiii'ite  Muslims  n.akc  up  tiie  largest  ;  cuirui.ini t y ,  '."ic  l.nck  ety.: i valer.t 

political  repvesencatior,  in  the  ..urrent  system,  .Amai  nn<;  its  various  taction,- 
nave  e.s  tab  lisLoa  their  own  eiu  '  ..ve.s  in  predominant  iy  Sb.i'tte  area.-;.  One 
ya:  t  i.c.ular  fattion,  the  Islam.ic  ,'ihad,  has  consistently  dtmionstr.itod  *r.s 
commitment  to  reraovo  foreign  force.,  from  Lebanon  through  terrorist  ati.icks  on 
:  oroign  insc.-.llations .  In  Iraq,  o.i-L'a'wa,  whose  leadership  is  more  clerical 
that  of  Ac<.l,  has  not  as  yet  .succeeded  in  .vobiliz xug  the  support  of 
Iraq's  Shi'itc  majority,  in  large  part  beca.use  ui  the  3a'..chi3t  regime 's 
ruthless  efficiency  at  climinat ; ry,  key  figures  of  the  movement,  including 
at-Da'wa'.s  key  ideologue  .Ayntoll  -.l.  Mub.atr.mad  B.jqir  ai-.U-rdr  in  1981. 

The  Islan.ic,  Revolution  1.'.  r.c>t  ,  Lewevur,  an  oxcius  '  ve  I  y  Shi':te  ji.ivement  , 

.  npable  of  •.  xport  only  to  Sni'^te  ’nsliiis.  Lhoi-.eini  and  i.ls  col  leagues, 
desp.  te  the  spcitral  plott  given  t  c  dhl'ite  l.sin.r.  in  tr.e  Isiainiu  Rcpnb  .ic 
Lons  t  I  tut  ion ,  and  the  domlna;:!:  ptis-rlon  of  the  chii’Ate  clergy  in  Iran  today, 
have  repeatedly  stressed  that  tl.c  movei.'.i-nt  is  aimed  at  ail  Muslims.  Spokesmen 


for  the  Islair.ic  Kevoiutioii  have  portrayed  eiuphctr.rs  on  chn  clivisioud  between 
Shi' ice  and  Snnni  Islam  as  just  another  manifestation  of  Che  imperialist 
strategy  of  dividing  Muslims  Irom  each  other.  In  1983  clerical  loaders  such 
is  Montazeri  and  Hashemi  Rafsanjani  repeatedly  met  at  seminars  with  Sunr.i 
■eaders  fron.  predominantly  Sunni  regions  or  Iran.  These  meetings  provider  s 
;  orum  lor  ciscussion  of  Muslim.  uu..ty,  the  role  Suun.is  ha^e  played  in  the 

1  nr  lor. ,  Sunni  s.ar  I  sfa.r  ton  with  the  Islamir  Republic,  and  warnings 
about  imperialist  attempts  to  sow  discord.  Sheikh  Lzzedin  Hosseini,  the 
Iranian  Sunr.i  Kurdish  leader  now  in  Paris,  tells  a  ve’'y  different  stor;  , 
iccusing  the  Islamic  Republic  of  forcing  Sum.i  Kurds  to  cr  ivtrt  to  Shi 'ism  ar.c 
f  le  .ettliag  5ua  .Is  in  non-Sunni  regions  (Interview  with,  i’aul  br.lta  :  .  Le 
•cL'i-J-' '  ^  .'fov'cibe ;  1982). 

lae  Icl.ifiic  '.evolution  •  ro.r voi-  broad  objectives  in  its  ipiicu’,  to  Sure.i  ■  . 
such  as  aaci-li;;pei  .i.alisui,  anti  aiichoritarianism,  and  Mnuliir  ur.rty,  with  little 
if  any  mention  of  the  doctrine  of  velayat-e  faqih,  and  has  taken  upon  itself 
the  role  of  spoke.sperson  for  the  oppressed  Muslims  of  the  worlo.  The  Sadat 
.-.rul  Muha  Lck  ,  'Vi  •'.i.-.cnts  la  Pv.’i'l  >  '-he  Saudi  tionar  .  ,  -'nd  '^r.tnl  all 

become  objects  of  a  large-scale  p repag-.-rde  effort. 

Attacks  on  Sadat  and  Muh.uak  have  been  especially  strong.  In  a  19b0 
.'peech  Khomeini  called  on  .Mus  ..u;...'.  tv  cverthruw  Sa-'^at,  wiioi".  he  described  "as 
the  s.'.me  .is  c;-.c  ;  aah"  (Ageiice  France  I'res.se,  .Xugnst  10,  19fl).  Sadat'.,  at.sa;- 
-.ii'.at'.ou  w.;s  applauded  in  ro!.i,i.''.  uhv.ro  Khaled  al-Jstambuli  ,  leader  of  the 
.issasstnacion  plot,  was  nenored  oy  having  a  street  named  otter  him,  and  with  a 
postage  stamp  stuck  in  commertioraticn  of  his  act.  In  May  1982  ,  Montazeri, 
speaking  of  Sadat's  successor,  said,  "Mubarolc  is  no  different  from  the  traitor 
Sadat.  He,  coo,  shakes  h.-nds  with  the  devil  and  he  will  suffer  the  same  face 
as  Sadat."  Cricicisn  of  Egyptian  po.licy  has  centered  around  tppressive  rule. 


;,u'Lise  1  V  I  or  >  o  !■  ;  iio  I'liilr.i  >i -t'---,  jnd  support  ■ 


■i'  1  .111  1  !  ;■ 


uiifictilt  CO  evaluate  the  Impact  of  the  Islamic  Republi.c  ’  s  propaganda  campaign 
in  Egypt,  but  Sadat  took  it  very  seriously.  He  .sponsored  a  counter-campaign 
to  mobilize  public  opi.nion  against  Iran,  anJ  stres.sed  differences  between 
Shi' ices  and  Sunnl.3.  The  Iranian  press,  iiowever,  continues  to  r.  aincain  chat 
at  the  1983  h£j j.  1  "Egyptian  pilgrims  sporce  very  enthusiastically  about  tie 
Islamic  Revolutirn  of  Iran,”  which  it  interpreted  as  a  sign  tnac  "Egypt  wcuiri 
witness  new  events  in  the  future"  (FBIS  Vlli,  6  Octo''er  1983).  This  report, 
however,  may  be  '  iewed  with  some  skepcici.sm,  since  it  seems  likely  chat  the 
only  Hgyptiaas  who  would  speak  with  the  Iranian  pilgrims  were  chose  oppuse.d  ;c 
Mubarak. 

The  overthrow  of  the  .Sau.:i  monarchy  is  ",  maior  goal  of  the  I.slar,  ic 
Jepi.blic  iti  preparing  the  wa;  f---  Muslim  ui.ity.  ir.  acdition  to  polit.^cal 
ppression,  subsirvience  to  the  IMS.,  support  of  Iraq,  and  Saudi  clairis  to  Cite 
role  of  '  protecr<'.r  ’  of  the  Gulf,  Ir.anian  critic.s  have  challenged  the  Saudis' 
claims  to  leadership  of  the  Islamic  comitiunity ,  charging  the  royal  faro.ly  with 
moral  perversion,  un-lsiaiuic  tvcatD.cnc  of  pilgrims,  and  reiter.ating  R  iomeini’: 
ceaching  that  Islam  ana  ir.onarchy  .are  incompatible.  Islamic  Republic  leaders 
have  frcquentlv  Issued  threats  to  the  Saudi  rulers  of  which  the  tollcwing  1; 
■Mcncazeri  is  illustrative;  "We  wial  apply  severe  punishment  to  those  who  hir  e 
rejected  God  and  who  arc  .swayed  away  from  His  Pole  and  ch."'  Holy  Mosque"  (FbJ: 

■  ill,  25  July  HSJ).  As  in  the  ."use  of  Egvpt,  it  is  diff'.rult  evaMca.to  ti, 

■fie^t:!  of  these  <itt.acks  witi.i.r  S  v.dl  Arabic.  The  S^uci  [.ove  rna.  ■  '  .s 
.n.-un  t red  thrm  with  strict  S'  perv;M,inr.,  regulation,  .and  soQ.eti.iv  art.  -t  1 
deportation  of  activist  iraniiu  pilgrims,  and  an  incense  r nt i- i  - 1  im,A  Kc-p',.b. 
and  anti-Rhomeini  propaganda  eitort.  The  Mecca  Mosque  seizure  r.)  iR'  pioiru.. 
to  anti-Saudi  royal  family  scntimcnc  on  the  part  of  "Kusli.n  funccmentc  list.s" 
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and  chetv;  ,u^;  or  concitiuid  nnresc  and  dis.;iat;isi.ii.i.ion  aao'..^^  Lr.e 


Shi'ites  ot  the  Fascerii  Re.,in:i  since  the  al-Qhacii  Incident  ci  1  979. 

To  dismiss  the  isiatuic  .Republic's  efforts  to  export  the  Islamic  revolu¬ 
tion  simply  bec.iu.se  no  otVur  Islamic  Republic  has  been  e.-^tablished  vould  be  a 
serious  error.  Tne  Islamic  K.  piii  lie's  moral  supooit  .laone,  and  the  loct  tr.-ir 
;.t  was  able  tc  depose  a  U .  S . -supported  authoritarian  regime  have  boosted  tl.e 
..a-raie,  eapeo  tat;  jus  and  resolvu  ^.i  Islamic  l.ibo  r..t  loa  Me  v  e:r.e,it& .  The  Islamiv 
.ovoi'at  1. -ac.f.'S.s  :  r,  w  liu'.  i . . . ,  .-.uppor  cers  is  dilriiuli  to  evaluate  bt  cause 

■  ho  coiiipuigu  is  aiiectcd  towaioo  i  .oividu.nls  who,  lor  Lt.o  mo;  t  pert,  1  .ve  r  i, 
po  J  It  lea ci'.virc  .cueiits  i.i  which  their  lives  would  be  in  danger  if  they  ex¬ 
pressed  choir  opinions.  The  tror.oiiiic  iae(pu;ilities ,  the  secular  nature  of  the 
ruling  elite  .n.  ’ire  mic.st  ^  ;  ■to.erv  .u.t  Musiit;  societies,  harsh  a:.d  art  rrary 

'.ii.t:,  and  t/;e  r,  e  1  n^;  subsei'v  iu.'io,.  ;  ;  p..,'ve  t'.'.r nts  to  loret..r.  ac,'crs.  '  .a'lut  i 
;ertiie  eiwironnu  it  for  the  Isl.ird'  hepublii. ’ s  message  and  iLs  call  tc  resist 
■ppression  and  in.  .erialist  dominance .  G.Lven  the  central  role  of  Islat  ic  unity 
:a  the  Islamic  Republic's  iaeology,  and  with  the  consolidation  of  clerical 

■  uiu  in  Iran,  it  is  likely  tbet  iiau's  ..eadership  will  devote  even  mere  of  it.- 
eiiergios  and  rescarces  (  o  cxpi^r  t  i  ng  the  revoluti  on. 

Our  discussion  of  export  of  the  revolution  has  concentrated  c tt.  export 
'I  prinripie.s  ratJier  then  the  pocsioil  iuy  of  clerical  rule  emergin’  el  swhere 
;  n  tliU  region.  The  clumce  that  the  in  otiter  Xusliii;  states  cr-ulv.,  or 

would  want  to,  cake  over  the  re  in;,  el  government  thfc;::.sel  vc.s ,  or  whether  they 
vouid  have  ti.e  cau.Hcity  to  do  .,o  i they  wished  .ire  issues  to  be  consiccred. 

1  he  cictrine  of  xelayat-e  faqih,  or  custod iansb.ip  of  the  jurisprudent  .r  thc- 
jbsence  of  Che  Twelfth  Ima.;;,  is  uniqu.eiy  Siii'ite,  It  n.ust  net  be  torg  cten 
.hat  even  within  the  Islamic  Repubiii-  the  rdii'ite  clergy  .i.'e  not  of  on',  mi.nd 
on  tb.  is  issue.  The  absence  o.  vul.iyat-e  faqih,  i  ;>  Sunn  theology  should  not. 


I'.ovcvor,  Ic  rco',  Tv  in  j;  Sui\nl  clericr;  from  oversi^hL  :f  cho  rulir'^ 

crndncr  or  from  onicrcmr  the  Sacred  Law,  or  indeed  from  setting  up  an  Lo '  a  r:  o 
governir.v  .  This  point  is  exphasired  by  the  ruling  clergy  in  Iran  who  seek  o 
minimise  3i.::ni-Shi  '  ite  d:  f  ierences .  It  is  highly  significant  that  the  discus¬ 
sion  of  is'cimic  ^overrnront  in  a  text  on  tlie  "Islamic  World  View"  for  third- 
year  Im,-,!'.  r  chooi  studer.i  r  iChapter  14}  is  generally  applicable  to  botii  Sunni 
and  Shi'iLo  brar.ciits  of  Isian,  while  ciie  specifically  Si'.i’ite  fenturoc  or  the 
doctrino  or  velayat-e  f..‘:i!i  ere  lelcgoced  to  a  long  footnote. 

Past  OAonrpie,-  c:  theocratic  rule  by  such  sects  as  th.e  Is:.. a' ills  ena  the 
Ibadis  arc  ■„  f  historical  interest  only.  In  exploring  the  possibiiit>  -  f 
ciericai  rule  .i  r.  other  Muslii.  states  the  important  fact  to  consider  is  nc.t  so 
much  the  domi'',a'..t  theolvgical  school,  but  rather  the  nature  of  secular  ruec, 
the  iinkf  :  e-ew.;eu  the  .:j.rry,y  atid  observant  husliias,  the  clergy's  dept 
upon  the  state,  :n:l  ti.e  tv  ..liability  c.''  the  resource  of  lay  Musll;.', 
lut  eii  uc  L  '.u.ii  s  . 

The  p s s i. ,0 i  ;  .ty  ot  theocratic  rale  in  Saudi  Arabia  is  l.imitod  i’:  part  uy 

the  clcse  h  ft  .ri  -.  il  as.-  . .elation  between  the  Wahabi  'ulaxma  and  ch-a  Saudi 

ayr.ar, ty.  :...re  .ith-.-r  morrcr.'.ho  of  the  Middle  East,  the  Saudi  ruler.-.’ 

legitimacy  h.is  a  basis  'n  rel.igion,  .as  heirs  to  the  political  leadership  n: 
tne  WaTiabi  ti.:  vcT.cn t  ,  a.;  cust.oo  Ians  of  the  Holy  Shrines  in  Kecc;;  and  Madiiia  and 
as  spcr.sors  of  the  It  is  because  of  the  religioti.s  expectation,  L'"..:t 

Saudir.  h.wa  cu  their  hir.g,  tb.at  many  cf  the  anti-'daudi  arguments  empl-oyec  c  y 

the  lslam.;c  F,.u'ubiic  focus  on  religious  and  moral  i.ssues.  If  an  Islarir 

revolution  were  to  occur  in  the  Ai.igdom,  it  is  most  probable  that  it  would  be 
led  by  lay  ii.rid.ur.eut.:.h:..t.s  rather  than  by  members  of  the  established  clergy, 
who  are  clcfoly  linked  to  the  ruling  family. 
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At  present,  theocratic  rule  in  fcgypt  Is  a  distant  possibility.  A  socio- 


er  cn-'?.!''  '^ntween  wes  c  orn  i/ie  i  hi'.reaucrats  ,  lay  professionals,  and  busine-^b- 

;r.ei\  cn  cue  har.c' ,  ,,-.nd  the  nicr.'  observant  and  impoverished  general  populacicn 
does  exist.  The  lirban  masses  provide  a  potential  source  of  demonstrations  ard 
the  government  has  a  record  of  oppression  of  Muslim  fundamentalists.  More¬ 
over,  the  Muslim  Brotherhood,  in  sa\-eral  different  factions  and  and  branches, 
has  a  woll-estabiishcd  history.  On  the  other  hand,  the  government  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  vinning  over  many  in  the  'ulama  establishmen t  to  its  side,  and  sup¬ 
port  for  cierj.cai  rale  seems  severely  limited.  Although  some  form  of  Islamic 
gove rnmetit  could  emerge  in  EgvjiC ,  it  is  nnliheiy  to  bo  clericail;/  doniiiotod. 

The  Iraqi  situation  .l.,  comp  1  tc,. Ltd  by  the  buiini-Shi' ite  division  within 
me  v-^nutr;,,  end  by  Sedda.-u  _■  i;. ' dom.onstrated  skill  at  eliminating  .reli- 

f.i.jus  opposLcion.  The  likelihood  ti.-'t  observant  Sunnis  would  support  rule  by 
the  Shi 'ite  uleata  is  extremely  improbable  and  could  occur  only  if  they  were 
'.■onvinced  t'r.it  the  Sunni  ulema  hau  t^Jtaiiy  acquiesced  to  Saddam.  Given 
traditionr.l  Sunni-Shi '  ire  antagtaiism,  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  Shi 'ite 
and  Stin.ni  u_lema  could  .=  hare  poiicicoi  power.  An  alternative,  again  unlikely, 
voU':;  be  a  p..rtitio:i  of  the  country  into  Sunni  and  Shi' ite  sectors,  Nevortue- 
iasr.,  .he  theory  of  vo  1  a>'at-o  r.  ij  being  <L.ctivoly  preached  to  the  ic..cii--,, 

,i:ni  a  number  of  irarii  S'vi'lces  nave  already  been  assembled  in  iiao  uiidc.  t'ne 
Icader.saip  o:  .Ayatollah  Kakiw. 


jitil  hith  It.iq 


e  ::  ....  .  ■  rv  diffeient  ioteigr.  policy  .ri.-.u.  The 

'.  i...  .nv.sm.'n  w.  .s  I ar.ch-,  m  .epLi'-..ber  !.’;)80,  -r.d  was  initially  r.ucrescfui  i 
1.  tih.uc  o.'.e-th.rl  .n  .' .n',;  c t  jii  jn'ovince,  .Including  the  tinjor  port  ct 

;  i. ,  epu  .uL  i  ni ,  1  !■  J  ,  (.'('A )  ,  ain!  ti'.e  adjacent  Abadan  l.sland,  with 

ic.s  eery  t  .'•.bod.n  (.  j  .^pu  hit  i  mi  ,  c.:.  r'C'G.C'OO;  .itni  the  major  oil  refining 
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'  sev  ral  t  v.is  •;  'a.;'-s  vere  also  captured,  wnlle  thf 

.  ..i.',,  :T'-tljer>  rai'se  of  Aba  '.ar.  ,  bat  ^ the  p;  iici;! 

,:apit.;'  .  ,  o:  -eC:;  ■;  e;it'-'r  I'l  Ahv,-.v  (popui  aC  1 1  ■!'.  llO.OOv'.'),  aui  tie  . 

towns  ■:  •  r.  ;t5,000),  ai-U  M.isjiJ-e  S'llayman  (population 


bii .  0l  1'  ■  . 

hot, t:.''  .n.:;.;!  oh  )0f.  o:  the'  i,.va.sior.,  tne  luiiian  ars/  -’.rl;  L.'u 

Kevi  loti.  ...  .on’s"  Vo  oO  !e  ro  c.mL-iin  turehcr  Iraqi  acivaii'ws  and  ;  rcod  , 

t.C  a  1  ■..'.u  ■.  . ;  e  ■  :’.c  :  to  .-.  t  laue.s  rcr  !8  .nonchs.  Beginning  in  the  .piinp,  c; 
'.'^£2,  z'i.i'  I'.o'inian..  launohel  uuccesrful  offensives  against  the  Iraqi  poo  i  t.  '...o 
By  che‘  rnd  o,.  the  suriner,,  the  Iranians  had  retaken  Klior ramshnhr  atid  sov-  r  'l 
swaller  towns,  an.  l.u.mched  an  offensive  into  Iraqi  territory.  During  the 
past  Lhi:  w.i:  nr.-,  again  become  .stalemated,  with  the  Iranians  tiaking  si  n 

advances  into  Ir.iqi  oord-.-r  regions,  but  for  the  ;i;o.sc  part  being  rapulstii  v.t:. 
nc.'ivy  0  sn- ■  - 1  ns  <■•',  hc'th  sitir  .  The  Iraqis  have  not  been  able  to  in.ici.i'.o  tO; 
grout. u  o  i  L  j o:-,  .  .1,,  tn.oii^/:i  the  I);ani..i;i  advance;  into  Iraq  h.ive  !vi.ei.  r.".- 
t.iiiiori,  I'xocpt:  t;.  tine  no  -  t'norn  K.n.idi  sh  rone. 

ilife  It. Cl  'hf.- a  5  ion  ;.  t ,  i.n- .!  cc  cc  <■!'  v: -.'tpouring  Z'r  Iranian  ii.t  tion.! )  i ;;  t. 
lervoj  .  T'.'e  a. '.n,  1  O',  ic'.,  Guards  expanded  its  personnel,  considerably  os  you. 

rr.en  jaince  :  fight  tno  w.ir.  The  army,  which  ht.d  been  debilitateo  by  r.is- 
do-se.  c  i('.ns  ourlio-  .■':^;;:joqiier. t  to  tne  revolutiuti,  and  by  purge.s  of  ci.t 

officer  ^v.irps,  w.is  T’., .cur  true  ted.  For  the  first  two  years  of  the  wai  ,  tlituo 
soenr,  to  1..  beet,  ge.uiiie  support  lor  th.e  govo  nt.ueiiL '  s  objeccivos  m  iit-.'L.;, 
Iranian  Leriitory  f  r.'n;  r,ciga  troops.  Once  the  tide  or  war  began  C'  t  o.  i  r  .r. 
iran’.s  tavr.r,  however,  .uui  Ir.in  actual.ly  invaded  Iraq,  public  op  io.  ro:. 
i,radu..!.ly  shlrttl.  b/  t.'ne  .u-.'t.iet  el  19;)3  tb.cio  was  evidence  ot  ;  her  p  i  i  . 
oiscur.trnc  with  the  w.ir.  bince  the  war,  at  .least,  during  the  past  two  yens, 
lias  not  beer.  ;.uv  ;t.g  c  ..ei  iritsly  adverse  impact  upo.i  the  econotti)  ,  it  is 
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'i!  jiild  to  ass'irip  that  htvjh  casualties  are  a  major  source  or  public 

I'.-.ciro  arc  110  aucho  :i  :.iC  i  ve  ii^ares  for  the  total  number  of  war  dead. 

.  ->1  raiii^e  30, COO  lj  ,50,000,  and  even  higher  figures  have  been  sug- 

In  addition,  there  arc  at  least  100,000  injured  and  an  e.stimated  1.5 
mlliion  civilian  refugees  from  Khuziscan  Province.  Thus,  the  psychological 
i.mpacc  or  this  war  has  been  significant.  Offensives  which  have  been  costly  in 
iiuiran  lives  and  bronghc  only  very  limited  results,  have  obscured  the  rationale 
for  contir.nir- j,  the  war.  The  changed  military  situation  has  thus  diminished 
support  for  the  war,  produced  a  general  ievd  of  war-weariness,  and  steaaily 
increased  discontent  about  its  prolongation. 

By  the  end  of  1933  there  had  still  not  developed  any  consensus  among  the 
ruling  elite  regarding  a  satisiaccoiy  way  to  conclude  the  war.  niter  ;3 
.'■.n.ath-  oi  unspectacular  ofienslvos  .'.gain.st  Iraq  or  its  own  territory,  i.ii  1  i  u<-.c; 
Iciders  and  key  civilian  loader.-:  alike  setni  to  believe  that  Ir.aq  cannot  be  de¬ 
feated  militarily.  Instead  Iran's  leaders  focus  on  bringing  about  Iraq's 
economic  coi lapse.  Iranians  are  awaza  of  the  desperate  plight  of  tVie  Iraqi 
economy — a  major  conseque.'tce  the  drastic  reduction  in  Iraq’s  oil  exports. 
Iran  has  boon  frustrated,  however,  by  Iraq's  ability  to  continue  to  export 
modest  amounts  of  oil  vi.i  a  pipeline  running  from  by  Iraq's  northern  iiel  '..- 
ihroueii  Turk.’y,  as  well  as  by  Iraq's  close  relations  with  France  and  the 
i  .  S .  S  ,  c.mi  the  wii.)  i:!g:ieo  .  .j;  fi.'o  Arab  states  cf  the  Gul.;  to  suppoit  Ira, 

A  major  obstacle  to  the  teinninatioH  of  hostilities  with  Iraq  i.s 
.•.l.’-.ioini 's  -itticuce.  The  Ayjtollnli  is  dcterniined  to  have  the  secular  i-rgime 
in  Iraq  ovoi thrown  and  replaced  by  .an  Islamic  republic,  Parc  of  Khomeini's 
antagonism  toward  the  Ba'ath  regime  derives  from  his  13  years  of  exile  living 
in  the  .^hi’ite  religious  city  of  Najaf  in  southern  Iraq.  His  residence 
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coii.cir.oa  with  ti.;;  ij.plet’.entac  ion  of  many  secular  government  programs  whit!' 
both  strip, -d  via  Sli'ite  clergy  of  their  influential  role  in  Iraqi  socitc; 

alieuacad  tleir  trot  the  regime.  Thus,  Khomeini  developed  a  hatred  tor 
Iraq's  Ba'ach  party  which  is  long-standing  and  deep-rooted.  He  feels  tha; 
s.-ime  .'aith  and  pr  nssnru  that  coppiei  the  secular  regime  in  Iran  can  work  t; 
bring  d.  wr  ri.  r.axi  jus  (in  his  view)  government  In  Baghaad.  For  th, 

re,.:.,..n  hho.'.-.uLni  s  li'w'.-ri-U  th.at  tha  war  should  not  end  unc.ii  the  Iraqi 
President  .and  the  ba'ath  party  are  removed  from  power.  It  is  doubtiul  tti.it 
other  nnniberc)  oi  the  clerical  and  lay  elite  share  Khomeini's  commitment.  'I 
r.'.ore  pciiticali}  astute  r.cmocrs  of  the  khatt-i  imam  group  probably  have  K .. 
liiu  ’-cns  ai  '  u:  ti-.e  eo.  .t  io.stijatiag  a  revolutionary  movement  in  Iraq. 
Never,  w.  'as.'.  >.-y  cde  of  19S3,  sio  poltrlcal  leader  lia.s  caiiv  .t.j; 

Kheite'.i:  .  f,  re.'.rsoa.s  h  ■' s  pi  iicy  tewat'  the  war  with  Iraq.  It  is  i  •'c  r  it- 
to  in;te  tl.a;  when  pre-suro  ii.r  .•uoh  a  rca.ssessment  was  nou;it..ng  in  ieti 
i.jetobi't  leSj  .'.ac  r.  r'u!.ih-;r  of  ^hi'ire  eleric.s  seemed  convinced  of  the 
u.rpopui.tr:  ty  oi  the  war  .ni'l  of  the  necessity  for  peace,  rur.iors  in  high,  circ 
had  it  th.-t  K:.o;;:e  in,. '  .-vhn’.ad. ,  le-.ked  .statements  from  Khome  i  r.  i  '  s  w'i  i  1  : 

.■.tructii  g  t  ie  i./.t;.;!!  to  coa.tinue  the  war,  a.nd  to  avoid  all  coinpromise  uat.'i 
che  liberatior.  of  t:>-  I  '.L'ite  holy  cities  of  Iraq. 


VI I .  CONCLUDING  REMARKS 


We  have  traced  the  development  of  Che  levoltiC ionary  movement  of  the 
fl’.i'iro  c]<.r>;y  tnitt  the  le2d>>rship  of  Ayatollah  Ruhollah  Kliomelni  fron  its 
ii.ceytic;'.  1962  to  its  overthrew  of  the  Sliaii  in  1979,  and  have  examined 
LLerieirii's  <-ulsequenL  attempt  to  create  an  Islamic  theocracy  in  Iran.  The 
!::ove::.ei.t  of  the  militcut  Shi' lie  clergy  has  been  set  In  the  context  of  the 
c^o.'.tet.porar)  Islau.ic  revival  in  Iran.  The  clergy's  attempt  to  set  up  an 
Isl-t.c  theocracy  h^s  been  con;.  Idired  from  the  perspective  of  the  historical 
■  i  on  c  f  Shi  '  i  sr.. . 

Ir.o  rKi'ord  ■'  rh-.i  ;  .ii  i  t  a.  i.  cltfi’.y  sine,  t'r.eir  d.’iccr  seizur:->  ct  power  in 
.ov'.o,i’.  sTC;  y,  ^_,f  rut'a'.-ss  2 e to r:..iiiaL i on  to  eJiminate  all 

.p,,o'-:i'  n.>n  Co  the.; r.it  i  (.  rcle,  and  c-'^  energetic  declicatiou  to  the  buildli'g  of 
.LitL:  ....  ..  .o'  i  .1  rv.ru-  :;.i..'.:>ic  theocr.acy  a  concrete  rts.:lity  lolct'ei 

rn  a  logal  order.  In  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  the 
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I, ,  :'al''t-..  i.let'gy,  and  his  th.aory  of  lala.Mic  thio:  ratio  government  Is 

an  evati.  wit:i  nr  procedert  in  tile  history  of  Shi'rsn.  Theretorc,  ..r  the 
:  ;  ■r  -  .  O'.  Ini'  itnij.-.,  ,  the  iong-tenn  vi-biiity  of  th^  I.slam:: 

•.  h.-,  1  ...y  ri;.}u-re:  tmt  Khe:i.,  ;  c.i  '  s  charismatic  legitimacy  be  converted  it.tc  a 

legal  (  ••Coi  wi.i..h  is  he.,  reved  t.,’  bv  in  accordance  witii  tlie  tenets  of  ohl'a.sm. 
e...  wit':'  all  c..  it  ’  oma  t  i  f  leado  i  .ii  ip  ,  cl.e  proL-Leni  of  succcs.slon  to  Khomeini 


pos<i3  t  t'.e  grtiute;  r.  threat  of  disintcgrat  ion  co  Chft  regirae.  The  r 

t.  '.I-  :  .  'Vi  i.'  .  T. ■•)'■>  detcrtninacion  Co  deal  vich  the-.;-  ■' 

Khoin^jini  is  .-.j.iva.  The  sustainev'  efrorts  which  are  being  made  to  popular 
the  thoi;r>  u:  rhi.-  jcrat  ic  goverii!.’enr  and  the  election  of  an  As:;e'jibly  of  Ex 
pares,  whic'n  lias  rec-.-.ved  tiio  itaan's  instructions  on  the  issue  of  sucC'-o.' 
greatly  anna'-.r  c  the  prospects  lor  the  survival  c  f  the  reginc  after 
death . 

The  broad  ai.capcance  cf  tiie  principles  of  legitimacy  or  theocratic 
govern'.r.ent ,  and  more  directly  the  successful  solution  to  the  problem  cf 
successior'i--w'nich  incidentally  unto.il'.,  not  only  consejisus  on  the  choict  o 
succest  vr  (;:)  but,  more  ciurially,  the  qualities  of  the  successor  (,s)  ar/'. 
for  tia/it;  cd.'vlity  to  l-.a.d  and  to  riiit — bear  on  the  abil..i:y  ci  cc.e  rui'n., 
clerii.,1  c‘:tr  t'.  reii.'ir.  u.lr't!,  or  at  least  capable  of  concurtcc  pol.Liit 
actio:.,  cic.-;piCo  i ;;  t  e :  a,i.  i.  difi'.renccs  and  diviaioa.,.  Tlie  less  too;':  t.ina  i. 
tor  cLaspuces  over  the  legitiiiiacy  and  precise  meaning  cf  velayat-c  fet^ia, 
the  le.ss  bitter  the  quarrels  over  Khciacini  '  s  succession,  the  more  iikcuy 
rujina  cl Tpy  are  to  survive  Khomeini  as  a  reasonably  unified  political  e 
cf  an  i;:  la, lilt  theoc.'T.cy  in  Iran. 

Uifferonces  betweeu  tb.e  typically  older  conservative  cletic.  l 

-..ers.'xa  1.  tl.'  i,  v.ith  tlcu  to  tb.c  bazaar  and  the  propertied  traditior.ni  u.'  .i 
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religion  it  its  t  rad ;  t  i  c-t  at  .setting.  They  are  therefore  le.ss  likely  to 
viis.T.i.;,  the  . ''aditio.iai  ;ms,ti.'n  on  the  separati'Ut  of  religious  ac.thor  ty 
g'_  VC  rr.;r,c.:u  neit.iy  a,,  ;  ■..p:.- 1  ..al  i  s  t  plot.  The  likelihocu  of  do-:  t  t 
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dirreroncc;  ar.c  ccnilirrinj,  siu'-; oi.-cnomic  attitudes  which  could  produce  an 
irrepaiMble  rift  v/ithin  the  Siil'ire  rJergy  is  real.  However,  Khomeini  is 
iuiu_,  conscious  oL  tiiiis  pussihiiity  and  is  determined  to  avoid  it  in  at  least 
three  ways;  (c)  by  iw.prcssing  upon  the  Shi'ite  clergy  that  velayat-e  faqih, 
me, ugh  a  divergence  from  the  Shi'ite  tradition,  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
clergy  and  that  c] erics  can  oiiJy  gain  by  its  acceptance;  (b)  by  reminding  the 
Shi'ite  clergy  cf  the  dire  prospects  of  division  and  the  bitter  memory  of  its 
consequences  durir.g  the  Constitutional  Revolution;  and  (c)  most  importantly, 
by  incieasit.g  org.ani2acicnai  controls  over  the  Shi'ite  clergy,  through  the 

;  oven:  ions  hierarchical  or  gaui::;!  ians  of  the  Imam  Joa'ehs,  the 

:  e -rgcU'.izar  ic  i.  I'f  the  seminaries,  and  the  codification  of  the  Sacred  Lav.  wr.ic'.. 
-s  .-..ir  to  pa.i:  ai.  o'td  to  the  er<-.  of  individual  ij  tehad  (religic-leg.-,, 

t’v..  vvorj  a  .u  Li'  epea  an  a.’c  oi  c(> ;  i>_c  t  i  vc  .and  organized  clerical  ir.tci'p;.  i  :!-■ 

tier.  ;’.nd  acniiaiscratlon  of  the  Sacred  Law. 

The  observers  who  have  predicted  the  imminent  demise  of  the  regime  of  the 
Mullahs  in  Iran  have  constantly  ur.dere.stiaiated  not  only  the  political  astute¬ 
ness  of  the  ruling  clergy,  but  also  their  resolve  and  determination,  and  tneir 
‘-.an.sa  of  h..3toriCfil  mission.  More  s.eriously,  they  underc-s.ti:'iatu  tihe  facc  that 
the  ruling  clergy  sees  its  face  as  irrevocably  tied  to  the  destiny  of  the 
I S.1  ur.’.i.c  Kepubiic.  Unlike  the  Shah  and  the  political  and  military  elite  of  the 
''rovi'.u.:  regina  ,  they  hrve  nowhere  zn  go  to  outside  of  Iran,  and  arc  corcnittec 
. cc :  ei'.ui'.ig  the  regime  and  to  fight  for  it  to  the  last  man. 

Divisive  factors  are  most  successfully  kept  at  bay  when  the  errurgy  of  the 
;:’.illtar.t  clergy  is  fully  absorbed  in  achieving  the  common  goal  of  the  estnh- 
lishmect  of  Islamic  theocracy  through  institution-building  and  threugh 
.dcf'logi  .cl  control,  of  existing  institutions.  Since  1979,  militant  clerics 
nave  u.ciined  the  Islu.iiic  Revolutionary  Courts  which  have  meted  out  summary 
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lo  "cho  eueir;ie?,  of  God"  and  "che  corruptors  on  earth,"  and  have 
devo;o,;  ;;\t  ■_  ..'lA  -s  to  rhi-  enforcement  of  Islamic  morals  with  increasing 
firtn.  ihev  :’,-ivc  ai  eo  created  ar.d  manned  the  "Political-Ideologicai 

Bur  c..  i,'  "  L’lO  various  br '-aches  of  che  armed  forces  and  governraeutr  i 

:  r-jn  to  c.-c:  cen  thousand  clerics  who  have  joined  vac-iou 
le-vu''  -  .’iS,  :v,;0  have  entered  the  Judiciary  in  order  to 

N!.,'  '-.i.c  t'.i;.  ,  i  ns  r  ■- ini  iCM  o:  the  Islar;lc  theocracy.  Many  're 

rcrv.:,^  as  Imar.  ,c.i;,'^i;S,  and  ai  e  engaged  in  making  tlie  Friday  Cong  r  e;,a  c  i 

r;A.yer  j.t:  the  -  .‘sir  ‘in  .r;  iher  c-.r''  i.nst  i  tnti  cr  cf  theocracy  with  it 

.ns  ...  ; ,A  ;  a  .:..'itca  sni  ■  ;.  t  ra  i  :  r  •. structure.  In  short,  Che  p'otc,.,-. 

in.-L..vi-.  ua  1  .:.j.  t  .  .  ■  .>  t;  ■  f  .i !  j  t  cr  • theocratic  ^tetc  i.j  lin:. 

V.'.’.  :.  ...•  nr  o  :s  ‘  '  .  a  .  1  d  1 1  e  ' ;  i c.  tin  'hv'.ti;  ' '  t  ^ 

lie  !  V  .i  i 'It  j  I nr  .  '..id  .  tin:  ..aious  .-in'..  r;ore  snecia-izod  v:  In;; 

and  fn.:,'..,.  '  ; .set  •-ul.,ng  civigy  i'.ave  establ.  re'r.ed  a;  e  t  ■  o ;  ; 

com.nucus  rejgn  t  .  ter’"'  t  w;;ich  sustu.:'.-.  clerical  dorainaticn  ovir  \rn\\. 
'.(.leic’vc  .  v>i  '.  i :  e.cy  riakA-s  vitganiiec  oppo.s  it  "h.'T.  .  ..c  prcLt.,r 

Irv.;;  isc  I  ,  v  .  '..W'-.'c;  ,  the  ou;-)  v.idicat  rs  cons  v'.crcu  i;;  the  .ihcvv 

page.s  -.'crnt  1..)  w  ..  .iev.rrond  d  '  ;u  t  c;  .'  .iiv.  ;  n.' f  a  c  t  ion  wiii.  tlie  t  hcc  ■  <  •  .i.c 

regirp.c  iii  tsiuv  scguA.rit-  vi  ’rarnlc-ii  sccv.ety.  Khor-.c-in;:  .ana  th-.  ruring  v.vru 

seen  awat',  ti.v  .1  '.cl;.,  .  :;;csi'.e  cil'ct;.  o.  e  sc  vu i  >.  t  aivillrc..'  ..  r.. 

seek  tc  c.'s'..;  .  it  .  Interest-  (.-'is*,  attach  giAnat  '..;r.  j’w  i 'cane  n  tv*  ‘vn  '  ; 

foc.iiit,  -'•i’.;.;-;  i  ...v  t:-  dca*  r  s  ive  test  ut  the  popui.-.rity  of  cr.v  ;  n,  .n 

cratii*  legiMc.'^  Tin‘"-i;  .  ie.  tn-ns  l: 'as  cecm  to  deserve  c.lose  scrutiny  a  *  an 

n'.i':  ,  ..i.  ;;Oiiven  t  i  o;;  o:  I  '.’:t  ^  ci! '  eln;  ;..  iha  e:  ' 

flhoneii'..  .'1'  nt-ir-i..  1  ;■...  tiin  vithtr  c.lt-rical  icaaers  of  Iran  have  beer.  :  i*. - 

scant  ly  e;v!  A  L :.  1,.^,  'vhe  yti'p’.e  t.'  j'.rove  tho-ir  loya.lty  tc  Iran  by  partiel  .it: 
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